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PREFACE. 



a\ij0€9 Xe^w, ^B6U}9 B* av iXef^^dvTtov, ei t/s ti fi^ a\rj0e9 \4<^oi, 
OVK aijBeffTepov fiem' civ ikef^^OivTwv fj i\.€*'(^avTWv, — Plato, 

Qorg. 458, A. 

The following Essay results from an independent 
study of Plato. The diversities of critics suggested 
the possibility of making Plato explain himself. The 
notion was accordingly carried out in its integrity, 
without any foregone conclusion, and without, in 
the first instance, any view to publication. But nei- 
ther during the preparatory studies, nor after pub- 
lication was resolved on, have any materials been 

•s 

used, save the text of Plato without note or com- 
ment, and the scattered hints of Aristotle. 

The propriety of the exception in favour of Aris- 
totle will be at once apparent. To reject Aristotelian 
tradition Avould be to set aside a contemporary wit- 
ness, with the fullest means of information, and all the 
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will to use them. Aristotle was for twenty years 
intimate with Plato. Aristotle published his report, 
which unhappily is lost, of the most transcendental 
part of Plato's lectures, side by side with the reports 
by other pupils of Plato on the same subject. Miscon- 
ceptions on Aristotle's part were, consequently, liable 
to immediate correction by writers who had heard 
and reported the very same course. Aristotle's in- 
quiring disposition is shown by anecdote, as well 
as by the universal range of his works. We know 
Plato's lofty conception of the duties of a teacher. 
We know his estimate of all written composition : the 
very best of compositions was senseless and dull, 
when contrasted with the intelligent viva voce an- 
swer elicited by a skilful cross-examiner. Unless, 
therefore, we maintain that Plato would not answer 
the questions which his method must have taught 
Aristotle to put, it is almost certain that Aristotle 
must have understood Platonism. 

Further, no man in modern times can pretend to 
the same familiarity with metaphysical speculation 
as either Plato or Aristotle. With us, owing to the 
authority of Christianity and the preponderance of 
views which are supposed to be Baconian, meta- 
physics have sunk into a very subordinate position. 
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They have degenerated into either an academic ex- 
ercise, or a convenient vehicle for theological dis- 
cussion. Even the upper class of the general reading 
public takes no notice of metaphysics until they 
savour of theology. The Dry Light must be softened 
by a coloured medium. 

With the Greek it was different. The Greek in- 
tellect was too vigorous to do without a consistent 
scheme of life and conduct. Aristotle, then, as 
well as Plato, must have heard nearly every possible 
phase of metaphysical opinion argued out by advo- 
cates who felt that they were fighting for their most 
cherished principles of life and thought. It could, 
therefore, have been no want of metaphysical train- 
ing, which prevented Aristotle from knowing what 
Plato meant. 

Besides, Platonism was not a novelty. Plato was 
an eclectic. He amalgamatedin one systematic whole 
the current theories of his day. It was, as we shall 
see, a principle of Plato's, that elements remain un- 
altered by composition. But, as Aristotle was well 
acquainted with the elements, their reappearance in 
a compound form could have presented no peculiar 
difficulty. For these reasons, Aristotle's competency 
as a witness will hardly be disputed. 
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But, in making use of Aristotle's notices, a certain 
distinction must be kept in view. Every criticism 
indicates the opinion of the critic, as well as the 
opinion of the person criticized ; but every criticism 
which deserves the name must be directed from a 
determinate position. We shall see that Aristotle's 
objections have their basis in his point of divergence 
from Plato's line of thought. We must, accordingly, 
expect to find that the Platonic fragments have been 
somewhat affected by the pressure of the system in 
which they are imbedded. Subject to the above qua- 
lification, Aristotle's comments tally in a remarkable 
manner with the results obtained from the Platonic 
text. 

The points which the Writer seeks to prove are 
two. The first is, that the Idea and Platonism are 
identical; that the Idea, consequently, cannot be 
removed from the organic whole of Plato's Philo- 
sophy, without the total destruction of the system. 
The second is, that Plato rejects the existence of 
matter, as an objective tertium quid^ between the 
psychic principle and the Idea. The second pro- 
position is strictly a consequence of the* first ; but 
its prominence in modern speculation may, perhaps, 
justify its separate position. 



PREFACE. Vll 

When the Essay was nearly re- writ ten, Mr. Grote's 
" Plato'' appeared. As it would have been the height 
of foUy and presumption to bring out what professed 
to be an original view of Plato side by side with 
Mr. Grote*s, the Essay was laid by, and Mr. Grote's 
book repeatedly perused. The Writer has, however, 
seen no reason to change his views. The text has 
accordingly been left unaltered; and Mr. Grote's 
opinions will be noticed in the Notes. But, as it 
was the splendid chapter on Socrates in the History 
of Greece, to which the Writer owes his first convic- 
tion that mental science was not mere verbiage, he 
must, without laying claim to the destructive powers 
of the Eleatic stranger, be allowed to say, M17 fie 

oTov irarpaXoiap VTroXaPy? fyiypeaOai ripa. T/ 81;; 
Top rod itarpo^ Tlapfiepiiov \6yop dpar/Katop rifup 
ifivpofiepoif earai ^aaapi^eip, 

Mr. Grote's propositions are two. The first is, that 
the two currents of Platonic speculation — negative 
cross-examination, and affirmative dogmatism — are 
distinct and independent of each other. — " Plato," 
vol. i., p. 270. The affirmative theory " has its roots, 
aliunde^ being neither generated nor adopted, with 
a view to reconcile the contradictions, or elucidate 
the obscurities, which the negative Elenchus has 
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PREFACE. 



»E7W ^e 71VWV clfii; twp yBetv9 fikv av iX^^yOivibiv^ ii n fi'q 
a\ij6€9 Xc^o;, 9^860^9 B* Av iXef^^avrwv, et t/s t* ju.'^ oKrjOev \e7oi, 
OVK aijBeffrepov fiim* &v ikef^'xPiviwv tj €\e7fai/Tft;i/.— Plato, 
Oorg. 458, A. 

The following Essay results from an independent 
study of Plato. The diversities of critics suggested 
the possibility of making Plato explain himself. The 
notion was accordingly carried out in its integrity, 
without any foregone conclusion, and without, in 
the first instance, any view to publication. But nei- 
ther during the preparatory studies, nor after pub- 
lication was resolved on, have any materials been 
used, save the text of Plato without note or com- 
ment, and the scattered hints of Aristotle. 

The propriety of the exception in favour of Aris- 
totle will be at once apparent. To reject Aristotelian 
tradition would be to set aside a contemporary wit- 
ness, with the fullest means of information, and all the 
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will to use them. Aristotle was for twenty years 
intimate with Plato. Aristotle published his report, 
which unhappily is lost, of the most transcendental 
part of Plato's lectures, side by side with the reports 
by other pupils of Plato on the same subject. Miscon- 
captions on Aristotle's part were, consequently, liable 
to immediate correction by writers who had heard 
and reported the very same course. Aristotle's in- 
quiring disposition is shown by anecdote, as well 
as by the universal range of his works. We know 
Plato's lofty conception of the duties of a teacher. 
We know his estimate of all written composition : the 
very best of compositions was senseless and dull, 
when contrasted with the intelligent viva voce an- 
swer elicited by a skilful cross-examiner. Unless, 
therefore, we maintain that Plato wovld not answer 
the questions which his method must have taught 
Aristotle to put, it is almost certain that Aristotle 
must have understood Platonism. 

Further, no man in modern times can pretend to 
the ssime familiarity with metaphysical speculation 
as either Plato or Aristotle. With us, owing to the 
authority of Christianity and the preponderance of 
views which are supposed to be Baconian, meta- 
physics have sunk into a very subordinate position. 
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They have degenerated into either an academic ex- 
ercise, or a convenient vehicle for theological dis- 
cussion. Even the upper class of the general reading 
public takes no notice of metaphysics until they 
savour of theology. The Dry Light must be softened 
by a coloured medium. 

With the Greek it was different. The Greek in- 
tellect was too vigorous to do without a consistent 
scheme of life and conduct. Aristotle, then, as 
well as Plato, must have heard nearly every possible 
phase of metaphysical opinion argued out by advo- 
cates who felt that they were fighting for their most 
cherished principles of life and thought. It could, 
therefore, have been no want of metaphysical train- 
ing, which prevented Aristotle from knowing what 
Plato meant. 

Besides, Platonism was not a novelty. Plato was 
an eclectic. He amalgamatedin one systematic whole 
the current theories of his day. It was, as we shall 
see, a principle of Plato's, that elements remain un- 
altered by composition. But, as Aristotle was well 
acquainted with the elements, their reappearance in 
a compound form could have presented no peculiar 
difficulty. For these reasons, Aristotle's competency 
as a witness will hardly be disputed. 
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But, in making use of Aristotle's notices, a certain 
distinction must be kept in view. Every criticism 
indicates the opinion of the critic, as well as the 
opinion of the person criticized ; but every criticism 
which deserves the name must be directed from a 
determinate position. We shall see that Aristotle's 
objections have their basis in his point of divergence 
from Plato's line of thought. We must, accordingly, 
expect to find that the Platonic fragments have been 
somewhat affected by the pressure of the system in 
which they are imbedded. Subject to the above qua- 
lification, Aristotle's comments tally in a remarkable 
manner with the results obtained from the Platonic 
text. 

The points which the Writer seeks to prove are 
two. The first is, that the Idea and Platonism are 
identical; that the Idea, consequently, cannot be 
removed from the organic whole of Plato's Philo- 
sophy, without the total destruction of the system. 
The second is, that Plato rejects the existence of 
matter, as an objective tertium quid^ between the 
psychic principle and the Idea. The second pro- 
position is strictly a consequence of the* first ; but 
its prominence in modern speculatic^^ may, perhaps, 
justify its separate position. 
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When the Essay was nearly re- written, Mr. Grote's 
" Plato'' appeared. As it would have been the height 
of folly and presumption to bring out what professed 
to be an original view of Plato side by side with 
Mr. Grote's, the Essay was laid by, and Mr. Grote's 
book repeatedly perused. The Writer has, however, 
seen no reason to change his views. The text has 
accordingly been left unaltered; and Mr. Grote's 
opinions will be noticed in the Notes. But, aa it 
was the splendid chapter on Socrates in the History 
of Greece, to which the Writer owes his first con vie- 
tion that mental science was not mere verbiage, he 
must, without laying claim to the destructive powers 
of the Eleatic stranger, be allowed to say, M17 fie 

OLov itarpoKoiav VTroXapy? fyiypeaOai nva. T/ 817; 
Toi/ Tov iroTpo^ Hapfi€vliov X6yov apar/icaiov i^fuv 
ajxvvoixevoiv earai ^aaai^i^eiv, 

Mr. Grote's propositions are two. The first is, that 
the two currents of Platonic speculation — negative 
cross-examination, and affirmative dogmatism — are 
distinct and independent of each other. — " Plato," 
vol. i., p. 270. The affirmative theory " has its roots, 
aliunde^ being neither generated nor adopted, with 
a view to reconcile the contradictions, or elucidate 
the obscurities, which the negative Elenchus has 
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PREFACE. 



»E7W ^e rivwp €ifii\ twv ySetv9 fiev av i\€^\6iviU3V^ it n fi'q 
aXtjOev Xe^w, tfB€tv9 B* Av iXef^^avrwv, €t rt9 ri firi aX^^es Xif^o^, 
OVK arjBeffrepov fiivr* &v ikef^'xpiviujv tj €\e7favTft;i/.— Plato, 
Oorg. 458, A. 

The following Essay results from an independent 
study of Plato. The diversities of critics suggested 
the possibility of making Plato explain himself. The 
notion was accordingly carried out in its integrity, 
without any foregone conclusion, and without, in 
the first instance, any view to publication. But nei- 
ther during the preparatory studies, nor after pub- 
lication was resolved on, have any materials been 
used, save the text of Plato without note or com- 
ment, and the scattered hints of Aristotle. 

The propriety of the exception in favour of Aris- 
totle will be at once apparent. To reject Aristotelian 
tradition would be to set aside a contemporary wit- 
ness, with the fullest means of information, and all the 
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will to use them. Aristotle was for twenty years 
intimate with Plato. Aristotle published his report, 
which unhappily is lost, of the most transcendental 
part of Plato's lectures, side by side with the reports 
by other pupils of Plato on the same subject. Miscon- 
ceptions on Aristotle's part were, consequently, liable 
to immediate correction by writers who had heard 
and reported the very same course. Aristotle's in- 
quiring disposition is shown by anecdote, as well 
as by the universal range of his works. We know 
Plato's lofty conception of the duties of a teacher. 
We know his estimate of all written composition : the 
very best of compositions was senseless and dull, 
when contrasted with the intelligent viva voce an- 
swer elicited by a skilful cross-examiner. Unless, 
therefore, we maintain that Plato would not answer 
the questions which his method must have taught 
Aristotle to put, it is almost certain that Aristotle 
must have understood Platonism. 

Further, no man in modern times can pretend to 
the S2ime familiarity with metaphysical speculation 
as either Plato or Aristotle. With us, owing to the 
authority of Christianity and the preponderance of 
views which are supposed to be Baconian, meta- 
physics have sunk into a very subordinate position. 
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They have degenerated into either an academic ex- 
ercise, or a convenient vehicle for theological dis- 
cussion. Even the upper class of the general reading 
public takes no notice of metaphysics until they 
savour of theology. The Dry Light must be softened 
by a coloured medium. 

With the Greek it was different. The Greek in- 
tellect was too vigorous to do without a consistent 
scheme of life and conduct. Aristotle, then, as 
well as Plato, must have heard nearly every possible 
phase of metaphysical opinion argued out by advo- 
cates who felt that they were fighting for their most 
cherished principles of life and thought. It could, 
therefore, have been no want of metaphysical train- 
ing, which prevented Aristotle from knowing what 
Plato meant. 

Besides, Platonism was not a novelty. Plato was 
an eclectic. He amalgamated in one systematic whole 
the current theories of his day. It was, as we shall 
see, a principle of Plato's, that elements remain un- 
altered by composition. But, as Aristotle was well 
acquainted with the elements, their reappearance in 
a compound form could have presented no peculiar 
diflBiculty. For these reasons, Aristotle's competency 
as a witness will hardly be disputed. 
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But, in making use of Aristotle's notices, a certain 
distinction must be kept in view. Every criticism 
indicates the opinion of the critic, as well as the 
opinion of the person criticized ; but every criticism 
which deserves the name must be directed from a 
determinate position. We shall see that Aristotle's 
objections have their basis in his point of divergence 
from Plato's line of thought. We must, accordingly, 
expect to find that the Platonic fragments have been 
somewhat affected by the pressure of the system in 
which they are imbedded. Subject to the above qua- 
lification, Aristotle's comments tally in a remarkable 
manner with the results obtained from the Platonic 
text. 

The points which the Writer seeks to prove are 
two. The first is, that the Idea and Platonism are 
identical; that the Idea, consequently, cannot be 
removed from the organic whole of Plato's Philo- 
sophy, without the total destruction of the system. 
The second is, that Plato rejects the existence of 
matter, as an objective tertium quid^ between the 
psychic principle and the Idea. The second pro- 
position is strictly a consequence of the- first ; but 
its prominence in modern speculation^ may, perhaps, 
justify its separate position. 



PREFACE. Vll 

When the Essay was nearly re- written, Mr. Grote's 
" Plato'* appeared. As it would have been the height 
of folly and presumption to bring out what professed 
to be an original view of Plato side by side with 
Mr. Grote's, the Essay was laid by, and Mr. Grote's 
book repeatedly perused. The Writer has, however, 
seen no reason to change his views. The text has 
accordingly been left unaltered; and Mr. Grote's 
opinions will be noticed in the Notes. But, as it 
was the splendid chapter on Socrates in the History 
of Greece, to which the Writer owes his first convic- 
tion that mental science was not mere verbiage, he 
must, without laying claim to the destructive powers 
of the Eleatic stranger, be allowed to say. Mi; fxe 

oLov irarpaKoiav vitoKa^y^ '^i*yvea6al ripa, T/817; 
Toi/ Tov irarpo^ Ylapfxeviiov \6*yov apar/icatop rifuv 
a/JLVi^ofxei/oi9 earat ^aaavl^eiv. 

Mr. Grote's propositions are two. The first is, that 
the two currents of Platonic speculation — negative 
cross-examination, and affirmative dogmatism — are 
distinct and independent of each other. — "Plato," 
vol. i., p. 270. The affirmative theory " has its roots, 
aliunde^ being neither generated nor adopted, with 
a view to reconcile the contradictions, or elucidate 
the obscurities, which the negative Elenchus has 
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exposed." Vol. i,, p. 292. The second is, that the 
Platonic "theory of objective Ideas, separate and 
absolute, which the commentators often announce as 
if it cleared up all difficulties, not only clears up 
none, but introduces fresh ones belonging to itself" 
lb., p. 270. 

With respect to the language of the Essay, con- 
aiderable difficulty has been felt. The interest of 
the sensual school lies wholly in purism. The 
sensualist, by using the simplest words, not only 
justly enhances his feme 83 a writer, but strength- 
ens his position* The spiritualist,- on the contrary, 
cannot take up an ordinary word, which may not 
be put in evidence against his case. He is, conse- 
quently, reduced to the alternative either of citing 
testimony, which tells in part against himself, or of 
having recourse to metaphor. Of the two dangers, 
the Writer has chosen the former. No word, save 
one, has been employed, which is not current in the 
philosophy of the present day. 

The word noetic has been employed on the au- 
thority of Coleridge. It is more tractable than the 
cognate noematic, in use witb the English Flatonists. 
It is, besides, more correct ; it calls attention to the 
outward process, rather than to the internal result, 
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of intuition. Further, there is no other word which 
does not mislead: rational and intelligible have a 
direct subjective reference, which is the very thing 
which it is intended to eliminate. One Platonic 
word will perhaps be pardoned, 

neXoirovvaaiari XaXtvfug' 

The text will consist of the results of the investi- 
gation thrown into the form of a connected state- 
ment. The references will be found in the Notes, 
with occasionally a few remarks, to justify the process 
by which the moderhised equivalent was extracted 
from the Platonic formula. In the note on the 
word Idea, all the passages containing it which the 
Writer could find will be cited. But, as the plan 
of the work forbade the use of any external aid, the 
Reader may rest assured that any passage which is 
cited was actually worked in. The plan will per- 
haps, likewise, palliate any omissions which the 
student of Plato may discover. 
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THE PROBLEM OF PHILOSOPHY. 

ovx ieprjiov ovBe poeitiv 
^ApvvaOijv, a,T€ irocaiv aiOXta f^ir^verai avBpwv^ 
'AWa irepl Yrvx^s 6eov. — HoM. 21, xxii. 159, sq. 

Speculative thought has always assumed one of 
two forms ; it has always been either dogmatic or 
sceptical. Dogmatism and scepticism both embody 
the same fact, but their respective points of view 
are different. The fact with which either form deals 
is, that there is something always to be said on 
both sides of every speculative question. After two 
thousand years' discussion the criterion of right and 
wrong, and the grounds both of mathematical de- 
monstration and of its dependent, the higher phy. 
sical science, are still under argument. But, as 
truth cannot rise above its source, it is obvious that 

B 
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the laws of the physical and moral worlds contain 
the elements of anarchy. Scepticism may indeed 
be silenced by the fruits of allegiance ; but the spirit 
of disloyalty is not the less real. Dogmatism and 
scepticism are therefore, now as heretofore, the two 
possible forms of speculative thought. 

Of these, the dogmatist holds that, as a general 
rule, one side of the question preponderates in fact, 
whether that side be affirmative or negative. The 
business of the dogmatist is to discover on which 
side the balance lies ; and the final result is either 
certainty or probability, according as the arguments 
are found to lie really all on one side, opposition 
being only prima facie^ or as a real minority of op- 
posing arguments is outvoted, but not annihilated, 
by a majority of reasons large or smalL Certainty 
and probability, therefore, are to the dogmatist the 
modes of truth. 

The sceptic, on the other hand, alleges that the 
strife between the two sides is internecine. In his 
opinion, the positive and negative arguments, when 
traced to theirground principles, must always equate ; 
and the final result is zero.* The term truth, there- 
fore, may denote the equilibrium of the equal and 
opposite forces, in which case it has no positive value ; 
or it may denote the possibility of conceiving one 
side of the equation cancelled, not in fact, but in 

* The sceptical zero means, not a purely negative process ^ which 
is a contradiction, but a purely negative result. 
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thought. In the latter case, the term truth may mean 
that we are able to concentrate our attention on 
a portion of a fact without regarding the remainder. 
The term truth may, therefore, denote either negative 
mental equilibrium, or positive one-sidedness, but 
nothing more. But the answer of the sceptic, as 
well as of the dogmatist, assumes that the question. 
What is truth ? has been raised. The cardinal prob- 
lem of philosophy, on either hypothesis, is therefore 
to determine what is meant by truth. 

For present purposes, truth may be defined as that 
mental state, or sum of mental states, to which the 
possessor attaches his final opinion, solely in con- 
sequence of a special state of the cognitive faculty 
relatively to its supposed object. The solution of the 
problem must, therefore, be sought in that relation. 
To the question so conceived, one of two answers must 
be given : — The final state of thought must be either 
wholly a product of the senses, or it must derive 
some of its constituents from a source which is super- 
sensuous. The former is the answer of sensualism, the 
latter of spiritualism. 

But the classification of thought into dogmatism 
and scepticism, and into sensualism and spiritualism, 
may be a cross division. Psychologically, a sceptic 
may or may not allow that the supersensuous is a 
factor of the mental sum, and so may the dogmatist ; 
subjectively, therefore, sceptics and dogmatists may 
belong to either school. But on the point of objective 
existence their views necessarily diverge. Objective 

b2 
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existence the dogmatist either asserts or denies. Ob- 
jective existence the sceptic neither asserts nor de- 
nies: on his principles, he can find no subject with 
which to begin his proposition — a fortiori^ he cannot 
find a predicate to end it. is a useful expression 
of ^ — X ; but = 0, save as a blank form to be subse- 
quently filled, is totally unmeaning. All sides may, 
accordingly, take part in the psychological debate ; 
as the psychologist deals with mental facts, and not 
with ultra-mental inferences : but when the ontologi- 
cal question arises, the sceptic drops out ; his consti- 
tuents are so evenly divided, that he dare not vote. 
Psychology, therefore, cannot ignore either sensual- 
ism or spiritualism ; and psychology is either the 
basis of ontology or the chasm in which it disap- 
pears. 

Subject, however, to the distinction between dog- 
matism and scepticism, the two forms of psychology 
are sensualism and spiritualism. A sensualist holds 
that every notion, however apparently remote from 
any mode of sensation, may be ultimately resolved 
into the concrete presentations of the different senses, 
although in its present shape its ingredients may 
escape detection ; that mind adds nothing to the sen- 
suous material upon which it works ; that the con* 
ception soul or spirit is an abstraction, obtained by 
detaching in thought all the conditions which render 
existence not only possible, but even intelligible ; 
that the meaning of the higher abstractions is most 
properly seen in their application to the immediate 
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objects of the senses, and that all other usages are 
metaphorical, and less real. 

A spiritualist, on the other hand, maintains that 
spirit, even psychological^, is the primary reality ; 
that spirit is the indissoluble combination of reason 
and emotive energy, the united aspect of which is 
personality; that such notions as unity, identity, sub- 
stance, &c., are not abstractions derived from the 
sensuous concrete substance called matter, but pro- 
perly from spiritual reality; that, if spiritual reality 
be denied, these terms are, strictly speaking, unin- 
telligible ; that to explain the facts which the spi- 
ritualist alleges by an extension of the process of 
abstraction as applied to sensuous materials, is lite- 
rally to explain the substance by the shadow ; and, 
lastly, that the proper sense of the higher terms of 
psychology is to be sought in the facts and opera- 
tions of spirit, and not in their sensuous or material 
analogues. 

Of this latter school of thought Plato is the main 
prop ; and this Essay attempts to give as a connected 
whole,^ his answer to the problem of philosophy. 
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*Qs B* or oTTU'pivo^ ^opdij's (poperjaiv aicavOa^ 

^Kfi irecioVj irvKival he irpb^ aWrfXTjaw tJj^oi/Tat. — 

Hoii. Od. V. 328-9. 

The senses contribute largely to our mental furni- 
ture. Their deliverances, even on the showing of 
the spiritualist, are not of necessity delusions/ The 
relation, moreover, between the senses and their ob- 
jects, gives rise to the notion property, and the aggre- 
gate of rights and duties, social, legal, and political, 
founded thereon.^ Language, too, appears to have 
been, in Plato's opinion, framed in accordance with 
the views of sensualism.^ These facts, coupled with 
the superior simplicity of the sensual hypothesis, 
fairly cast on its impugnant the onus of proof. The 
spiritualist must expose the weakness of sensualism, 
before the counter scheme be called in to give its 
version of the facts of consciousness. The sensual 
hypothesis, accordingly, must be examined first. 

The sensual hypothesis is, that sensation and the 
raw material of truth are identical. Now, of sensa- 
tions relatively to the cognitive faculty, two asser- 
tions, and two only, are possible — their presence, or 
their absence. But sensations are of two kinds : they 
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are either actual impressions, conveyed throughthe 
percipient organs ; or they are the counterparts of 
impressions depicted in the imagination* and me- 
mory. Sensations of the former class are more or less 
consciously referred to a special state of the bodily 
organism, as their immediate antecedent. Sensa- 
tions of the latter class are referred to a state of 
mind as their antecedent ; or, correctly speaking, as 
another connected portion of the same united whole.* 
But, in either case, sensations involve a reference 
to reality of some kind or other. Relatively to the 
mode of entrance, the former class is mediate, and 
the latter immediate. Relatively to the quantum of 
reality, the former class is, to borrow Sir W. Hamil- 
ton s apt terms, presentative, and the latter represen- 
tative. The former are the originals, of which the 
latter are copies. 

If sensation and the field of mental discovery be 
coextensive, three theories of truth are possible ; or, 
strictly speaking, two main theories, the latter of *• 
which branches into two species. If truth and sen- 
sation be convertible, truth must be either the sen- 
sations themselves, or their relations. Again, these 
latter may be either primary relations, between sen- 
sations themselves ; or secondary relations, between 
sensations and their verbal signs. Truth, according 
to the first theory, deals with sensations in their 
primary relation to the subject ; according to the 
second, with sensations in their primary relation to 
each other, and in their secondary relation to the sub- 
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ject ; according to the third, with sensations (includ- 
ing their relations to each other and to the subject) 
in their tertiary relation to the subject in the shape 
of words. In the first form the quantum of sensa- 
tion is at its maximum ; in the second, at its mi- 
nimum ; in the third, at an intermediate degree. 
There is no more concrete sensuous fact than sensa- 
tion, appealing as it may to all the senses ; and no 
more abstract sign than the literal symbol, appealing, 
as it does, but to one sense only. The third form pre- 
supposes the first, of which it is the antithesis, but 
the converse does not hold. The second form pre- 
supposes both, but the converse does not hold. This 
arrangement, which, it is obvious, is exhaustive, is, as 
will be seen, an example of Plato's universal mode 
of thought. 

According to the first variety of the sensual hy- 
pothesis, truth is the presence of one or more sensa- 
tions of either kind. Truth will therefore be opposed 
to the utter absence of sensations of either kind. All 
states of mind which deal with sensuous impressions, 
or their fainter counterparts in the imagination 
and memory, are in possession of truth. All other 
mental states are to be imputed to the mind itself, 
which weaves its fabric aloof from the realities of 
sense. This is the first form of the sensual hypo- 
thesis. 

Should this form be rejected, and truth be notwith- 
standing confined to sensuous states of mind, truth 
must lie in the grouping of sensations as like or un- 
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like, and must be sought in the similarity or dissimi- 
larity of two sets of sensations, more or less complex: 
since, if truth and sensation be partly identical, and 
truth is not the bare presence of sensation as opposed 
to its absence, truth must lie in the due joinder of 
sensations according to their relations inter se. On 
the same hypothesis, a falsity is a case of mistaken 
identity or diversity. The logical organon of the 
theory is comparison, with its subsidiary instruments, 
abstraction and composition. This is the second 
form of the sensual hypothesis. 

Or, finally, rejecting the view that truth lies wholly 
in the relations of sensations inter se^ but retaining 
both the raw material and the logical instrument of 
the former theory, their product will not receive the 
stamp of truth until the whole of the result be con- 
noted by a verbal sign which specifies its chief in- 
gredients. Truth will, on this hypothesis, lie in the 
relation between a complex sensation and the verbal 
synthesis which registers its elements ; and this is 
the third and last variety of the sensual hypothesis. 

The three varieties of the sensual hypothesis dififer, 
not, of necessity, in their psychology, but in their 
views of the matter of judgments; and, as each theory 
rests on the same psychological basis, each in suc- 
cession incurs the difficulties of its predecessor in 
addition to its own. To avoid repetition, however, 
the examination of each variety will deal with special 
difficulties only. Strictly speaking, if the first form 
of the hypothesis break down, the two which rest on 
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it must share its fate ; but Plato, in discussing the 
two latter varieties, makes certain concessions, which 
he afterwards recalls, as contradictory to the prin- 
ciples of sensualism. 



1 . The first Form of the Hypothesis, 

The first form of the sensual hypothesis branches 
out into three varieties. The first variety is the view 
of common sense wholly unmodified by reflection. 
It asserts that the sum of the facts of perception is 
an aggregate of three distinct things : the percipient 
subject, the perceived object, and the percipient pro- 
cess by which the former perceives the latter. The 
second variety is the view of common sense more or 
less modified by reflection. It admits that the object 
is to a greater or less extent modified in the per- 
cipient process. The third variety is the complete 
antithesis of- the first, and is the view of reflection 
carried out to its legitimate conclusions. It asserts 
that the three items of perception are not three in- 
tegers, but really three fractions of the one integer. 
Logical analysis, for more convenient treatment, sup- 
poses the integer to be so divided, and confers upon 
each fraction a fictitious individuality, which exists 
only in and during thought. In strictness, the three 
items — subject, object and process — are but abstract 
terms, which denote the same fact viewed from dif- 
ferent points. 

The first theory is the logical basis of the other 
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two. A person might, and the majority of people do, 
hold the first, without any reference to the two last ; 
and the third might be held without reference to the 
second ; but the second cannot be maintained with- 
out more or less reference to the third and first, since 
the second is a compromise between the two extremes. 
This arrangement is another instance of Plato's uni- 
versal mode of thought. 

The two first theories need not detain us long. It 
is a fact that sensations vary, not only in animals of 
different orders ; not only in animals of the same or- 
der,but also in the same individualat different times,® 
Modern experiment has added, in difi^erent parts of 
the same body at the same time.'^ This fact directly 
overturns the first supposition, and indirectly the 
second. For, reflection once admittecl, where is the 
line to be drawn ? 

The third variety of the sensual hypothesis is very 
important; it contains Plato's view of the outer aspect 
of physical causation, and is similar to the generally 
received modern theory of the mutual relation of 
phenomena. Plato does not except to the notion 
as it stands, but denies that it can be derived from 
the sensual hypothesis. His rationale of sensation 
is as follows: — 

The senses are, in his concrete language, the instru- 
ments of perception ; in abstract terms, the percipient 
organs are some ofthe antecedents of sensation. The 
antecedents of sensation may be, accordingly, divided 
into two classes — the organic and the extra-organic — 
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and the junction of these produces the actual pre- 
sentation. Sensations may therefore be considered 
either in relation to their immediate antecedents, or 
with regard to the characteristics of their completed 
phase.® 

In relation to their antecedents, presentations are 
the effect of contact between the organ and its ob- 
ject. This is the general rule — subject, however, to 
the notable exceptions of dreaming and delirium ; 
but in every case the impression is presented as one 
homogeneous whole, or resultant, which cannot be 
resolved into its component forces.® And this brings 
us to the actual characteristics of the completed sen- 
sation. 

The impression is, as now said, one homogeneous 
whole. In the sensuous presentation, the organ 
and the object are not severally distinguishable. Of 
the sum total of perception, we cannot appropriate 
the items to the organic and the extra-organic con- 
tributors, respectively. We do not perceive the or- 
gan and object to be either out of, or in one another : 
this is true as a matter of fact.^® 

Reasoning, also, gives the same result. The final 
phase ofthe presentation through each organ isunique 
in character; colour, for example, is not sound, and 
so on. The unique presentation is, accordingly, said 
to be the object, id circa quod^ of that sense. Thus, 
we see colours, and colour is the object of the eye. 
Now, if the eye be an object of vision, it must present 
colour. But the second colour (the eye) implies a 
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second eye, and so to infinity ; similarly, the other 
senses. The organ and the object cannot, therefore, 
be presented either as halves of the same whole or as 
whole and part alternately." 

Combining the two relations of sensuous states, 
every sensation may be described as an impression 
more or less transient, as a longer or shorter period 
of transition. Now, the notion transition yields to 
analysis the following correlative, but not co-ordi- 
nate elements : Transition involves the several no- 
tions of an antecedent passing into its consequent, 
through a stage of indifiference. Comparing these no- 
tions. Consequent of necessity involves Antecedent; 
but it is not necessarily true that Antecedent is no- 
thing but Antecedent, for it may sustain other rela- 
tions : the notion Indifi^erence, of necessity, involves 
both Consequent and Antecedent ; but the converse 
is not necessary. We find, accordingly, that of these 
notions Antecedent is prior to Consequent, and both 
to Indifiference, in the, logical order of thought. But 
the notions Antecedent and Consequent stand to each 
other in the relation of logical contraries. Hence, 
Plato's law of phenomena : Contraries are brought 
into being out of Contraries. This means, in modern 
language, that the law of physical causation is a re- 
lation of antecedence and consequence ; that the 
aggregate of sensible phenomena is a cycle of pro- 
duction and decay.^^ 

The several distinctions — Antecedent, Conse- 
quent, and Indifi^erence — appear sharp enough. But 
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the clearness of the analysis is more verbal than real. 
The notions Antecedent, Consequent, and IndiflFe- 
rence, are essentially relative — relative not only inter 
se^ but also with regard to the antecedents and con- 
sequents of other orders. Every antecedent is a 
consequent relatively to the preceding link in the 
chain ; and so, conversely, the consequent/* But the 
relativity of phenomena does not stop here. Every 
distinct sequent in each order may be considered 
as a phenomenon, which yields on resolution, as be- 
fore, its complete set of sequents; and each of these 
may be subjected to a fresh analysis, which presents 
a similar result, and so on to infinity. Hence the 
Heracleitan doctrine, that all things are in a state of 
flux. The doctrine is not that a state of flux is a 
superficial aspect of phenomena, which involves a 
substantial residuum. The doctrine is, that flux and 
existence are coextensive, and properly, not meta- 
phorically, identical. Flux is not an abstract de- 
scription of all things ; all-things, on the contrary, 
is an abstract description of flux. Flux is the real 
essence ; all-things, its mental analysis and synthesis. 
• V With this doctrine Plato does not quarrel, save as a 

statement of the whole truth. The doctrine of Hera- 
cleitus is true ; but it is not, in Plato's opinion, the 
whole truth. 

Such being, in Plato's eyes, the meaning of the sen- 
sual hypothesis, his criticism is obvious. Every sen- 
sationis a portion of an infinite sequence, which exists 
only during the collision of opposite sequents, an- 
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tecedent and consequent, and of which it is the inevi- 
table result. Such words as Permanence and Unity 
denote merely that the antagonism of contraries, an- 
tecedent and consequent, is apparently, but not really, 
prolonged by the intervention of a new train of se- 
quents, each infinitely resolvable as before.** The so- 
called subject — the percipient psychic principle — is 
essentially flux; the so-called object is essentially flux, 
and nothing more. AUsensations — allmodes of con- 
sciousness — are but ripples on the stream. That the 
law of antecedence and consequence binds sensible 
phenomena Plato admits, but he denies that it can 
be evolved from the sensual hypothesis. Strictly 
speaking, on that hypothesis the bare observation of 
physical sequence is, in Plato's opinion, impossible. 
A sequence involves succession ; succession involves 
number ; and number, unity.** Now, unity implies 
at least a provisional nucleus of permanence some- 
where ; but analysis shqws that every member of 
each series is,, in the strictest sense, infinitely resolv- 
able. Analysis sublimates into flux the quasi-^er^ 
manence of the subject, of the organ, and of tKe 
extra-organic object : subject, organ,and object, alike 
melt away in the same potent solvent. In the ab- 
sence of unity, the percipient subject is an indefinite 
series of sequences, infinitely resolvable, as before. 
Man is literally the creature ofthe moment — achance 
formation of drift. On its most favourable showing, 
the hypothesis confines reality to the perception of 
transition ; but, in strictness, there can be neither 
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transition to observe, nor any one to observe it. In 
the absence of unity, there is neither subject nor 
object, neither permanence nor transition, neither 
reality nor semblance. The result is nihilism, the 
negation of metaphysical substance and of every con- 
sequent result. 

In brief, Plato's argument is : the notion transition 
is real and true, though not coextensive with all 
reality and with all truth ; but the basis of transition 
is unity, for which the sensual hypothesis cannot ac- 
count. The sensual hypothesis, therefore, is not true. 
The same criticism underlies his subsequent exami- 
nation of the other forms of the same hypothesis. 

The negation of metaphysical unity involves, in 
Plato's opinion, the negation of phenomenal sem- 
blance-*^ Hence the sensual hypothesis and con- 
sciousness clash adversisfrontihus. The second form 
of the hypothesis, accordingly, postulates a unifying 
faculty in the subject, without supposing a corre- 
sponding unity in the object.^'^ Some framework is 
necessary to give the object at least psychological 
cohesion. The objective indefinite must be run 
through a subjective mould. 

2. The second Form of the Hypothesis. 

Truth,wehave seen, cannot be the presence merely 
of a single sensation, presentation, or representative. 
But truth, being ex hypothesi wholly confined to sen- 
suous states, may be a relation either between the 
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objects of the several senses ; or between a presen- 
tation and a representation ; or between two repre- 
sentations, more or less complex. 

At the risk of appearing tedious, it must be re- 
peated that this is another instance of Plato's univer- 
sal mode of thought. The third variety is the direct 
antithesis of the first, upon the basis of which it rests. 
The second, as usual, partakes of both extremes, and 
presupposes them ; but the converse does not hold. 

The first variety may be summarily dismissed. 
Each sense is idiopathic, and resembles the other or- 
gans only in being an antecedent per se. The rela- 
tion, therefore, between these objects must be di- 
versity, and all judgments would take the negative 
form — Colour is not sound.^® The claims of the lat- 
ter two competitors remain to be decided. 

According to the theory, the mind is a receptacle*^ 
which cannot enlarge its contents by any internal 
manipulation. It can merely tabulate what is al- 
ready in store, and all mental activity is confined to 
arrangement exclusively. 

Every arrangement ultimately rests on similarity 
and diflFerence. According to the theory, arrange- 
ment engrosses all mental activity ; truth, therefore, 
must be the perception of the agreement or disagree- 
ment of sensations of both kinds, either single or in 
groups. The organon of the theory, accordingly, is 
comparison ; and the product must be tested by the 
canons of identity and contradiction. All affirma- 
tive judgments must take the form, A is A ; all ne- 

c 
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gative judgments must take the other form, A is 
not B ; and all judgments which do not violate these 
two canons must be absolutely true. But, as no 
judgment can possibly violate either without an ob- 
vious contradiction, a false judgment is impossible. 

For example, the presentation horse is presented 
as horse ; and the concept horse is conceived as 
horse ; and while presented or conceived, as such, 
cannot be any other percept, or concept, save horse. 
AflGlrmative judgments, on analysis, are found to 
assert that horse is perceived or conceived as horse. 
Negative judgments, on the other hand, assert that 
horse is perceived or conceived as not, say, ox ; the 
latter term of comparison being assumed as knoAvn, 
that is, either perceived or conceived. Both terms 
must be known ; for it is obvious that we cannot com- 
pare a thing with pure zero. Such a symbol as 

is , or is not , has no meaning, save as 

a skeleton form of judgmejits. Both terms, there- 
fore, being given as known, each term must be known 
as either similar or dissimilar to the other. In either 
case we eo ipso predicate their respective similarity 
or dissimilarity, either mentally or verbally. No 
one, therefore, can think a falsity; and the distinction 
of judgments into true and false is perfectly un- 
meaning.^® 

If we shift our ground, and confine truth to con- 
formity between an impression and its copy, the 
same difficulty recurs. The copy A is conceived to 
resemble the original A ; and the predication of such 
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resemblance is a mental necessity; and so, mutatis 
mutandisy negative judgments. The laws of identity 
and contradiction come in as before.^* In other 
words, things, to be compared, must be known ; and 
if known, need not be compared. 

It is plain that, if the complete similarity of two 
concepts be not truth, the partial similarity of two 
concepts is not truth. Concepts which as wholes 
are partially similar, are completely similar in the 
special points of mutual resemblance. Plato accord- 
ingly excludes, for these and other reasons, all de- 
ductive sciences, which rest on the basis of postulate 
and definition, from the category of pure truth. 

Mathematical science, as he conceived it, is a de- 
ductive process, which has for its basis a compound 
proposition. The ground proposition contains two 
heterogeneous elements, the laws of quantity, and the 
most attenuated abstraction of sensible phenomena. 
The two elements combined by way of postulate, be- 
come the definition. Mathematical correctness is, 
therefore, conformity to the ground proposition from 
which we originally started; but the validity of the 
hypothesis per se is not within the scope of mathe- 
matics. Geometry, for example, does not profess to 
discuss the nature of pure space. Yet, as mathema- 
tical conclusions are true, without any consideration 
of time past or future as such, mathematical truth 
approaches most nearly of human sciences to real 
truth, as Plato conceivea it — to truth wholly free 
from any material relation. But the constituents 

c 2 
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of mathematics, which give it its high position, are 
not derived from any process of comparison. Ma- 
thematical certainty, therefore, as far as it rests on 
postulate and definition, is not the purest form of 
truth." 

The position of physical science is somewhat simi- 
lar. Physical science, is like mathematics, a com- 
plex whole, made up of heterogeneous elements.- 
These elements are certain modes of number, and 
the matter of sensible phenomena in subordination 
thereto. Physical science, therefore, so far as it is 
subject to numerical law, is of the nature ofmathe- 
matics, although in one respect, to be afterwards 
considered, it in Plato's opinion ranks above mathe- 
matics. But, with regard to the outer aspect of 
physics, the business of the natural philosopher is 
to observe the relsLtions of phenomena. These rela- 
tions are of two kinds, simultaneity and succession. 
The result of such observation is a power of predict- 
ing and of controlling the future. ^^ 

Now, it cannot surely be alleged that Plato's con- 
ception of physical observation could be at all en- 
larged by the most minute acquaintance with the 
process of modern experiment Experiment presents 
to observation sensations which are either strange 
or familiar. If the sensation be strange, the difficul- 
ties of the first form of the sensual hypothesis at 
once attach. The sensation, to be known, must be 
unified ; and unification tne sensual hypothesis can- 
not, in Plato's opinion, explain. If the sensation be 
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familiar, the difficulties are doubled ; there arc two 
unifications to be accounted for ; and verification, the 
process of comparison, can yield no aid. It is cer- 
tain, then, that if Plato refused to place his concep- 
tion of physical sequence in the Jiighest grade of 
knowledge, he most assuredly would not have been 
induced to alter his opinion by the most brilliant dis- 
coveries of modern experiment.^* Plato would admit 
the dignity and the utility of modern physics ; he 
would acknowledge their correctness in terms which 
would satisfy their most zealous votary; but they 
would never reach, in his opinion, the farthest degree 
of certainty our mind may attain. Plato saw in a 
spot of mud^^ the very same difficulties, neither more 
nor less, which he would see in the law of gravity 
in its most precise expression, and in its cosmical ex- 
tent. Either object would elicit exactly the same 
thought, and similar problems would meet with si- 
milar solutions. Modern physics, so far as they 
are regulated by the laws of quantity, he would class 
with mathematics in their higher aspects, and in this 
shape he would have held them to be a strong con- 
firmation of his view^s. But physics, so far as they 
are not regulated by the laws of quantity, would, in 
his opinion, constitute a branch of psycholog)\ The 
peculiar matter of sensible phenomena, apart from 
the laws of quantity, correspond, as will be shown, to 
the secondary qualities of modern metaphysics.^^ It 
is obvious, therefore, that physical science can give 
no rationale of certainty which is not exposed to the 
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difficulties on account of which Plato rejected the 
sensual hypothesis. Nothing, consequently, can be 
more absurd than to pit Bacon against Plato. The 
Baconian method took for granted that the sensuous 
material of perception was already unified, without 
inquiring how or where.^' But the nature and 
origin of unity was the point at issue between Plato 
and the sensual school. 

The objections which the process of comparison 
suggests are fatal to conceptualism as an exposition 
of the highest certainty. All concepts, ranging in 
complexity from the abstract idea of Locke to the 
smallestfragment which marks afeeling of similarity, 
are representative, and as such involve a compari- 
son with their originals. The old difficulty recurs : 
terms are compared because they are known, not 
known because they are compared. If there be unity 
in the original sensation, it need not be sought in the 
copy; and unless there be unity in the original, it can- 
not be found in the copy. But these objections, 
however fatal to comparison as the organon of ob- 
jective truth, do not affect its uses as a means to 
subjective consistency. The value of comparison in 
this latter capacity is fully recognised by Plato.^® 

In brief, the process of comparison presupposes 
unity, if not in the object, at least in the subject ; if 
the object-matter of the sensation be in itself inde- 
finite, its unification must come from within. But 
if there be unity in the subject, the sensual hypothe- 
sis is not thoroughgoing, and is therefore not true ; 
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and if the sensual hypothesis be true, there can be 
no unity in the subject. In itself, the hypothesis of 
unity in the subject, to the exclusion of unity in the 
object, is consistent only, in Plato's opinion, with sub- 
jective idealism. 

3. The third Form of the Hypothesis. 

According to the third form of the sensual hypo- 
thesis, truth is a certain relation between sensations 
and their signs. Of all signs, the most extensi ve class 
is words. The relation between words and simple 
sensations was originally, in Plato's opinion, onoma- 
topoBic,^® although the fact is now considerably dis- 
guised by the changes of time. He also considered 
that language was, in the first instance, formed by 
believers in the sensual theory.^® But these admis- 
sions do not avail the defenders of that view, since 
the process of nomenclature implies that the unifi- 
cation of sensations is already completed ; and this 
the hypothesis is, in Plato's opinion, unable to ex- 
plain. 

The same difficulty, in still greater force, besets 
the sensual view of the relation between the complex 
sensation and its complex sign. In proportion to the 
complexity both of the sign and of the significate, 
the greater is the number of unifications which must 
be accounted for. 

Of the origin of the complex sensation, Plato dis- 
cusses two possible theories. The first is, that the 
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original elements generate a new product, possessing 
qualities which differ in kind from those of their 
elements, individually and collectively. The second 
is, that the original elements coexist unaltered in 
the result. The latter is his own opinion, the full 
significance of which will be better seen anon." 

But, on either supposition, the same objection 
holds. In the former case, the new unification must 
be explained ; in the latter, the old. In short, to the 
pretensions of nomenclature, in all forms from the 
logical definition by genus and difference, down to 
the unscientific descriptions of common sense, Plato 
opposes the same dilemma : — Eitherthere is, or there 
is not, unity in the original sensation. If there be' 
unity in the significate, unity need not be sought in 
the sign ; and unless there be unity in the signifi- 
cate, it cannot be found in the sign. 

And that, for the following reasons: — The process 
of nomenclature depends upon — ^first, the impression 
which the sensation leaves upon the issuer of the 
word ; and, second, upon the particular sound which, 
he thinks, represents the impression. But as, upon 
the principles of sensualism, all impressions are 
equally impressions, every one^s descriptions of every- 
thing are equally true. The process of nomencla- 
ture, then, not only not removes the original diffi- 
culty, but actually doubles it ; since the issue of 
the word involves a new sensuous impression.^^ 

Plato examines three species of complex descrip- 
tion. The first is ordinary unscientific observation. 
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which depends wholly upon the casual impressions 
of the observer." The second is enumeration of de- 
tails, which are practically endless, since the process 
is relative to the knowledge and purpose of the enu- 
merator, and has no validity beyond the special 
case/* The third is the logical definition by Genus 
and Difference. All three, in Plato's opinion, as expla- 
nations of truth, labour under the same vice. They 
double all the difficulties raised by the two preced- 
ing theories, without in the slightest degree contri- 
buting to their solution." 

The three varieties of description are noticed now, 
principally, because they illustrate Plato's universal 
mode of thought. The one extreme is unscientific 
description, the result of undisciplined subjective 
feeling ; the other is logical definition, the acme of 
scientific subjective consistency; midway stands or- 
dinary enumeration of details, resembling the former 
in its specialty, and the latter in its more or less 
conscious efforts at precision.^® The third presup- 
poses the first ; and the second presupposes both the 
first and third ; but the converse does not hold in 
either case. The first is, therefore, prior to the third, 
and both to the second, in the order of thought. The 
order of thought plays, as we shall see, an all- 
important part in the philosophy of Plato. 

Logical definition, therefore, as the acme of sub- 
jective consistency, insures clearness, and prevents 
merely verbal disputes ; but, as an index of objective 
truth, cannot stand higher than the sensuous impres- 
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sion of which it is the abstract. But, if truth be some- 
thing more than the description of the whole of the 
complex sensation, it follows that truth is more 
than the description of a part of the same sensation. 
Plato, therefore, must have rejected nominalism as 
an exposition of the highest certainty. 

Butthis conclusion must be carefully distinguished 
from the question, Was Plato Nominalist, Concep- 
tualist, orRealist? To prevent complication, the ques- 
tion at issue between Plato and the sensual school 
will be waived for the instant, and the unification of 
sensations will be assumed to be completed. 

Each of the above celebrated theories has two 
aspects — the one, subjective or psychological ; the 
other, objective or metaphysical. In the former shape, 
they deal with mental states as subjective facts exclu- 
sively, without taking any cognizance of their value 
as objective witnesses ; in the latter, they profess 
to throw light upon objective reality. Bearing this 
distinction in mind, it' can, it is conceived, be easily 
shown that Plato held that nominalism was a portion 
of the correct theory of Subjective Logic. 

Plato, with M. Comte, and Mr. Mill, holds that 
there is a Logic of Images, as well as a Logic of Signs. 
Every logical process has its internal counterpart.^' 
The object-matter of this logic, as it is conceived 
by Plato, is propositions mental as well as verbal. 
Of these, the mental proposition is prior, in the Order 
of Thought, to its verbal duplicate ; but, as the parts 
of the latter are familiar to the student of logic, the 
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verbal proposition will, for convenience' sake, be 
considered as the type of the logical process. 

The verbal proposition consists of two extremes, 
the subject and the predicate ; and the sign of their 
correlation is the copula. In the order of thought, 
the predicate presupposes the subject, but the con- 
verse does not hold ; the copula presupposes both, 
but not vice versa. The primary affection of propo- 
sitions is the relation between the subject and its 
predicate. There is also, in Plato's opinion, a secon- 
dary affection of propositions — their truth or falsity; 
but the secondary affection need not be considered 
now. 

The mental proposition is a sensuous picture, of 
which the subject is the principal figure ; around 
this are grouped the accessories, which correspond to 
the verbal predicate ; and the mode of posing them 
represents the copula. Between the parts of the 
mental picture, the same keeping prevails as in the 
verbal fac-simile. The order of thought arranges the 
two groups. A proposition, therefore, as Plato con- 
ceived it, whether mental or verbal, is the mutual re- 
lation between subject and predicate in relation to 
reality.'^® 

But reality is twofold, subjective and objective ; 
the latter, however, need not be considered here. 
The mental picture, when presented by the mind it- 
self, is the subjective Platonic Opinion ; and the same 
picture, presented through the percipient organs, is 
the Platonic Sensation. All sensuous states of mind 
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are therefore, in Plato's psychology, pictures more 
or less complete, with a more or less conscious re- 
ference to fact.^^ 

Now, in Plato's mode of thought, the sensuous pic- 
ture possessed a larger quantum of reality than its 
verbal description:^ any fragment of the picture was 
further removed from reality than the original in its 
perfect condition. A fortiori^ the description of the 
fragment was still further removed from reality 
than the fragment itself. As to the value of abstract 
words, Plato therefore agreed with the nominalist. 

Further, a general term is, in reality, an abbrevia- 
tion of two propositions: — The first asserts that a 
fragment has been detached from the perfect image, 
the complex whole ; the second asserts that the 
fragment has many duplicates, in different places, 
which are otherwise exactly alike. They are, accord- 
ingly, differenced in space only. To borrow a term 
from controversy, sensation is pluripresent. But' 
space, in Plato's opinion, not only falls short of the 
vivacity of a sensuous impression, but is in reality a 
figment compounded of negative abstractions and 
of time, which is itself an abstraction, but of a posi- 
tive kind. General terms denote, therefore, frag- 
ments of sensation, relatively to space. It follows 
that general terms, according to Plato, are less real 
than abstract terms, and therefore less real than a 
fragment of a sensuous state, and, a fortiori^ less real 
than the complete state. For these reasons, it ap- 
pears that Plato must have have been a nominalist. 
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The same result follows from a review of Plato's 
psychology. Sensations are conveyed to the mind 
through the various organs ; sensations are also de- 
picted in the imagination. To both of these are 
attached their verbal signs ; but there is nothing 
more concrete than impressions, and there is nothing 
more abstract than signs. Between the sensation 
and sign there is nothing but a relation, perhaps 
originally onomatopoeic, but essentially arbitrary. 
Plato, therefore, was not a conceptualist. He was, 
at least on the subjective side, a nominalist, as op- 
posed to a conceptualist. His realism is not yet 
ripe for discussion. 

But, to return to the point at issue between Plato 
and the sensual school: the subjective side of no- 
minalism casts no light on the question in dispute — 
the unification of sensations. Not being able to find 
unity in the verbal sign, we are forced back upon 
the relation between sensations, and thence upon the 
sensation itself, and thus are finally landed in the 
first form of the sensual hypothesis. It is obvious, 
therefore, that nominalism does not solve the prob- 
lem of philosophy as Plato conceived it. It is also 
plain that its products, abstract and general words, 
presuppose the notion unity, which they profess to 
supersede. The copy implies the original: the 
masterpieces of Zeuxis counterfeit the life ; and the 
Iliad itself is but the shadow of a mighty age of 
heroes and of gods.'*^ 
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4. Negative Result : — Negative Logic. 

The general argument which Plato directs against 
every form of the sensual hypothesis may be sum- 
med up in an alternative : — If there be unity in the 
sensation, the hypothesis is not true ; and if the 
hypothesis be true, there is no unity in the sensa- 
tion. The result is altogether negative ; and the con- 
clusion is an example of the many discussions which 
in Plato lead to no positive result. 

Negative logic was held by Plato to be the sole 
specific against the conceit of false knowledge.*^ 
If we are possessed by false opinions, the first pro- 
ceeding must be to cast them out, and in this way 
prepare us to receive the true. But even though 
the negative process can substitute nothing in place 
of the conceit which it dispels, yet it is not alto- 
gether without fruit. We are at least thereby 
taught our ignorance, and rendered less disagree- 
able to others.*^ But the uses of negative logic do 
not stop here. Negative logic is not only a specific 
which acts directly on the disease, but also a tonic 
which gives the patient a relish for stronger food. 
So far negative logic verges on the positive. Its use 
in this latter respect is a corollary from Plato's view 
of the nature of a proposition. 

Every proposition was, as we have seen, in his 
opinion, the relation of a predicate to its subject, 
with a further reference to reality. For example, 
the assertion, " Socrates drank hemlock,*' is a genuine 
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proposition. The subject suggests its immortal pro- 
totype, and the predicate recalls the last sunset 
which he saw. It is also true. Echecrates believed 
that, if he had been with Phaado in the cell, he also 
would have seen Socrates drink the poison. On the 
other hand, if Echecrates stated to PhaBdo that So- 
crates had escaped from prison, the assertion would 
have been equally a genuine proposition, fully fur- 
nished with subject and predicate ; but it would not 
have been true. Phaedo, as soon as he understood 
the meaning of the terms, would have at once op- 
posed his recollection of what actually occurred to 
the assertion of Echecrates. Both assertions were 
equally assertions — each had its subject, and each 
had its predicate. Each proposition called up a 
mental picture, containing no intrinsic impossibility. 
So far, the two assertions are on a par ; but on re- 
ference to reality, they at once diverge. Between 
reality and the former assertion there is conformity, 
and between reality and the latter there is discre- 
pancy; but no familiarity with what actually oc- 
curred in the prison would have enabled Phaedo to 
contrast the proposition, Socrates drank hemlock, 
with such a skeleton as 0. o. 0. Two terms are re- 
quired in every relation ; and truth and falsity were, 
in Plato's opinion, relations between propositions and 
reality. To deny, is to assert that the relation truth 
does not exist between a proposition and reality. 
The two terms, reality and a proposition, are therefore 
indispensable. 



V 
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The object of negative logic, as Plato conceived 
it, was therefore, not to make the mind a tabula rasa^ 
but to connect a proposition indirectly with reality 
through the medium of another proposition. For 
example, in the case of the sensual hypothesis, the 
notion of permanent unity was familiar to every 
Greek who had dipped into the Eleatic philosophy ; 
and the notion of a perpetual flux was widely dis- 
seminated by the disciples of Heracleitus. Plato, 
accordingly, by showing that flux was non-unity, 
and that unity was non-flux, in the first place, ren- 
dered each concept more clear; and, in the second, 
indirectly reminded his hearers that both proposi- 
tions, taken in their thoroughgoing extent, could not 
at the same time have the same reference to reality. 
The terms unity and flux would at once have sug- 
gested to his hearers the universality which Par- 
menides and Heracleitus claimed for their respective 
doctrines. Through the medium of these implied ma- 
jors the audience, by the aid of Plato's minors, drew 
the conclusion that the doctrines of the two schools 
could not both be sound. Plato's hearers were ac- 
cordingly compelled either to reconcile the apparent 
antagonisms, or definitely to abandon either ; but 
to abandon both was, in his opinion, impossible. 
The two notions being once given in their primary 
relation, as subject and predicate, their secondary 
relation truth or falsity, is an inevitable alternative ; 
since it must be either true or false that sensation 
and unity, in their thoroughgoing extent, are incom- 
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patible. And, in the last place, Plato's example in 
some measure tended to produce in his hearers the 
elenchtic frame of mind. In these respects, negative 
discussion, in Bacon's phrase, directly bore light, and 
indirectly bore fruit. 

Such were, in the view of Plato, some of the uses 
of negative logic ; its higher functions can only 
be seen from the standing point of the Platonic 
ethics. 
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SUPERSENSUOUS ENTITIES. 

Peom. v. 115, sq. 

Every organ of sensation is idiopathic; the presenta- 
tion through each sense is in its ultimate phase 
unique. But in the background of the presentation 
we find certain entities, attached either to all sensa- 
tions, or to some two or more.^ Upon examination, 
these entities appear to have nothing in common 
with the idiopathic affection of the organ. The en- 
tities which Plato professes to discover have nothing 
to do with the ^er links which observation disco- 
vers between the more obtrusive phenomena of the 
senses. The point on which he dwells does not 
clash with the results of modern experiment. Ba- 
con's dictum^ that experiment must judge the phe- 
nomenon, while observation registers the result of 
the experiment, deals with a matter entirely diffe- 
rent. The Baconian precept, however invaluable 
as a means of unravelling the tangled skein of em- 
pirical sequences, does not touch the entities in 
question. Complex sensations can only be corre- 
lated with other sensations ; and even were a single 
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formula elicited which should sum the prerequi- 
sites of all presentations, still the presentation it- 
self — the last link of the chain — would remain sui 
generis.^ And it is precisely in the ultimate phase 
of sensation that the difficulty is found with which 
the Platonic philosophy professes to grapple. 

Socrates, in the Phaedo, relates his philosophical 
experiences ; whether that account be historical or 
not, is quite immaterial. Its philosophical purport 
is confirmed by similar passages in other dialogues, 
and pre-eminently by the entire body of Platonic 
doctrine. It is, at all events, a statement of Plato's 
own reasons for renouncing the sensual belief. 
Sensualism is deliberately rejected, because the He- 
racleitan notion of indefinite flux cannot explain 
the facts of the percipient process, as Plato con- 
ceived it. 

According to Heracleitus, all modes of being were 
modes of flux. Alterations in bulk and pattern 
were the only possible kinds of change. If, then, 
bulk and pattern remain unaltered, there is no alte- 
ration. On the principles of the Heracleitan system, 
the perception of change is impossible, since, ex 
hypothesis change there was none. But Plato urges 
that every sensible object, its bulk and pattern re- 
maining unaltered, may represent indifferently an 
equal, greater, or less degree of any and all of its sen- 
sible qualities, when compared with another speci- 
men of the same kind.^ Further, that the most 
opposite sensible facts may produce identical results, 

d2 
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and identical sensible facts the most opposite re- 
sults, bulk and pattern remaining totally unaltered. 
But, if identical sensible facts produce the most op- 
posite results, and the most opposite sensible facts 
produce identical results, the influence of sensible 
facts is entirely eliminated. There is, accordingly, 
a residual fact which the Heracleitan doctrine cannot 
explain ; the doctrine is not thoroughgoing, and 
therefore breaks down. 

For example, a finger is not the less a finger be- 
cause it differs from other fingers in size, colour, &c. 
The most marked differences in these qualities rela- 
tively to other fingers leave it a finger still. The 
whole presentation finger is given to the sight as a 
finger, and nothing more. But the degrees of 
Quantity and Quality which the finger possesses 
are, relatively to those of other fingers, capable of 
being construed, with regard to the quality selected 
for comparison, as equal, greater, or less. 

Briefly, all sensible qualities are relative. But 
the Heracleitan doctrine only covers absolute change. 
The relativity of sensations, therefore, proves the 
doctrine false. 

According to Plato, the object which is presented 
through the senses as actually one, is by some other 
faculty construed as possibly not one ; that is, as ca- 
pable of occupying different and opposite positions 
in the scale of comparison.* Every sensible quality 
is thus the subject of several predicates, which de- 
note incompatible positions. The difficulty is not 
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due to any imperfection of language, but is an inhe 
rent andinevitable characteristic of human thought.* 
Every sensible presentation, when made th? subject 
of metrical comparison, is in posse equal, greater, or 
less of the kind at the same time, although the sen- 
sible presentation is actually one. The incompati- 
ble predicates are strictly limited to three, viz., 
equal, greater, and less of the kind or quality, and no 
other predicate is possible. There are, in consequence, 
two conclusions open to us, one of which we must 
choose, if we wish to preserve any logical coherence. 
The sensuous guality, or sum of qualities, either is or 
is notthe entire object. If the sensuous quality be the 
entire object, then sense contradicts itself ; for its three 
deliverances are at the same time equipotent and in- 
compatible. If the sensuous quality or sum of quali- 
ties be not the entire object, there is something su- 
persensuous which may clear up the difficulty. In 
the former case the result is nihilism, since the 
object has undergone no intrinsic or extrinsic 
change, and consequently preserves its sensuous 
statu quOy and yet is the subject of three incompati- 
bilities. In the latter case, the deliverances of sense 
may be admitted, quantum valeant^ for the wants of 
every-day life, and the purposes of physical science, 
while the antinomy is reserved for the consideration 
of a supersensuous faculty. The alternative, there- 
fore, is to accept sensualism in its entirety of con- 
tradiction, or to posit the supersensuous. The 
latter course is, in Plato^s opinion, the only refuge 
from nihilism. 
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A nearer approach to the supersensuous back- 
ground of perception discovers no absolutely de- 
termined entity. The supersensuous background 
is a tendency either to a Mean between two Ex- 
tremes, or to either of them indiflferently. The 
state of indifference continues until a line be drawn 
which divides the ci-devant indifference into two 
incompatible but homogeneous subdivisions — the 
more or less of the quality in question. The two 
subdivisions are remitted to the state of indifference, 
as soon as the line of demarcation is withdrawn. 
In other words, no definite degree of any quantity 
or quality can be predicated, until some specimen or 
sample be selected from the entire scale of degrees 
in question, and set up as the standard of refe- 
rence. The selection of a standard at one stroke 
divides the scale into two categories — the more or 
less of the quality under consideration. The fact 
that most nations have a fixed standard of the more 
practically important sensations, weight and exten- 
sion, helps to conceal from ordinary attention the 
metaphysical significance of the percipient process ; 
and in the case of the other sensations, such as 
colour and smell, where there is no recognised scale, 
an average sample is unconsciously made the mental 
basis of reference. But in either case the difficulty 
is merely shifted to the standard which law, usage, 
or caprice may have have selected.® 

Every standard or index must be at the same 
time of its kind, and beyond its kind. Unless it is 
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to some extent of its kind, the kind can bear to it 
no relation save diversity ; and unless it is supposed 
to be beyond its kind, its quondam fellows cannot 
be referred to its adjudications. The notion of 
every standard, therefore, involves as its constituents 
partial similarity, and temporary absoluteness. Its 
qualities, jwa absolute, cannot be called in question — 
" Quis custodiet custodes V 

Some one degree, as has been observed, serves 
ordinarily as the index of the scale ; and the selec- 
tion of an index removes all practical difficulties. 
But the speculative question recurs, Whence comes 
the provisioiftil rank of the standard? The de- 
grees of quantity and quality which make up the 
scale receive their various limitations from the pro- 
visional standard ; but the standard itself is, in 
reality, a member of the scale. From what, then, 
is the specific degree of the standard derived ? 
Not from the standard itself. Were it so derived, 
the standard would be both absolute and relative 
at the instant when the whole class, standard in- 
eluded, has no limitation whatsoever. Consequently 
the whole class, standard included, is graduated by 
something which is extern to the whole class, 
standard included. The provisional standard, there- 
fore, receives its limitation from some real standard. 
The real standard, consequently, must be something 
which exists over and above the indefinite possibility 
of relation, as well as something over and above the 
sum of actual relations which, including the stan- 
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dard, compose the scale. But, as this reasoning 
applies to all relations of quantity and quality, it 
follows that the relations or degrees of quantity and 
quality constitute the residual fact, for which the 
sensual hypothesis does not, in Plato's opinion, ac- 
count. This is equivalent to saying that the de- 
grees of quantity and quality have a supersensuous 
basis.® 

The actual relations or degrees of quantity and 
quality may be denoted by the term Limitation ; 
and the indefinite possibility of relation, by the term 
Receptivity. These terms will be, accordingly, 
sometimes employed, for brevity's satft, throughout 
the remainder of the section, but always in the 
same sense. 

All modes of Limitation contain two constituents. 
Of these, the one is the bare, undetermined Recepti- 
vity; the other is the Point of Reference, extern to 
the Receptivity, which reduces its indefinite possi- 
bility to definite actuality. And this complex notion, 
containing the two constituents, is the first aspect 
of the Idea. 

The Idea is, consequently, first presented to us as 
a supersensuous entity, which is the basis of all 
scales of Limitation, as well as something more than 
all the actual degrees which compose the scale or 
kind. In Platonic language, the Idea is both The One 
and The Many. In other words, the Idea contains 
an element which is unique, and an element which 
is indefinite. The Idea contains an element which 
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is unique, because it involves a single point of re- 
ference. The Idea likewise contains an element 
which is indefinite, because it involves an undeter- 
mined Keceptivity. But undetermined Keceptivity 
— that which is aloof from every relation — is the an- 
tithesis of The One, the acme of limitation. Re- 
ceptivity is, therefore, The non-One ; and The non- 
One, construed in positive terms, is The Many.^ 

Between The One per se and Receptivity per se 
there is no relation save antithesis. But Receptivity, 
considered relatively to The One, admits the degrees 
of quality which, in the language of quantity, are 
equal, greater, and less. Now, the comparative no- 
tions greater and less may be denoted by the positive 
terms great and small; and we know from Aris- 
totle,^® that The Great and The Small were the tech- 
nical terms used by Plato in his lectures, to signify 
Receptivity, apart from and out of all numerical 
relation, although the words great and small have a 
quantitative connotation. But a reference to some- 
thing was unavoidable, since Receptivity per se is 
devoid of all attributes whatsoever. And as, in 
Plato's opinion, the terms of quantity have, of all 
words, the faintest tinge of sensuous colouring, terms 
of quantity are best fitted, or rather least unfitted, 
to describe the modes of supersensuous existence.^* 

The Idea is, we have seen, a combination of The 
One with The Indefinite — of Limitation with Recep- 
tivity. In and by that combination The Indefinite is 
limited by The One. The result of that limitation 
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is a product which, as it holds the two elements in 
combination, takes, according to Plato, substantive 
rank as a third entity. Again, to recur to Plato's 
universal mode of thought, The Indefinite presup- 
poses The One, but the converse does not hold; and 
the combination presupposes both, but the converse 
does not hold. . The One is, therefore, prior in the 
order of thought to The Indefinite ; and both ele- 
ments are prior in the same order to their combi- 
nation the Idea. The significance of the order of 
thought will be seen anon. 

In the mean time, the Idea may be described as 
Keceptivity receiving its modes of Limitation from 
The One ; or, conversely, as The One imposing on 
Receptivity its modes of Limitation *P the result is 
the threefold limitation, equal, greater, and less. But, 
as this threefold limitation covers all assignable de- 
grees of quantity and quality in all sensible objects,^' 
it follows that the Idea is the basis of all metrical 
scales, or kinds of quantity and quality in sensible 
presentations. In other words, the Idea is that which 
renders every sensation definite, and without which 
the sensation would be indefinite ; that is, incogita- 
ble. Briefly, the Idea is the principle of definiteness, 
which, for the reasons given above, is held by Plato 
to be supersensuous. 

Further, as sensation must be some colour, some 
sound, &c., Definiteness is the sine qua non of sen- 
sation.^* The sensible, therefore, presupposes the 
supersensuous, but the converse does not hold. The 
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supersensuous is, consequently, prior in the order of 
thought. 

From this discussion two positive results may be 
educed. The first is, that there is something super- 
sensuous ; the second is, that the supersensuous is 
the logical basis of the sensible. Whether that su- 
persensuous basis be subjective, or objective, or both, 
remains to be seen. But, until this point be decided, 
it would be premature to attempt to translate Plato's 
view of quantity and quality into modern equiva- 
lents. 
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OBJECTIVE ENTITIES. 
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The Idea, up to this, appears only as the quantita- 
tive framework of the sensible presentation. The 
object-matter of perception, consequently, may be 
resolved into two elements — the sensible and the 
supersensuous. The two elements are distinct in 
the order of thought, but they are not co-ordinate ; 
and the same reasons which establish their distinct- 
ness will likewise show why they are not co-ordi- 
nate. 

The sensible and the supersensuous are diame- 
trically opposite in character, and are best described 
by a series of contrary predicates. The objects of 
sense are not patent to the supersensuous faculty, 
while to sense all supersensuous objects are an un- 
meaning blank. The most' general aspect of the 
sensible scheme is the law of causation, as understood 
by Hume and Brown — the fact of invariable an- 
tecedence and consequence, exclusive of all causal 
neams. In the train of sequents, the consequent is 
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in immediate relation to its antecedent. But the 
law of causation in either of its modes, antecedence 
or consequence, growth or decay, does not bind the 
supersensuous sphere. 

For the following reasons : — Sensible impressions 
are presented to the mind through the medium of 
the several organs. That is, the organ is one among 
other antecedents to sensation. Thus the eye is an 
antecedent to the ultimate perception, colour. But, . 
according to Plato, the principle of Limitation has no 
special medium. Limitation is found in the pro- 
ducts of every organ, but differs totally from all of 
them in character. Further, Plato held that there 
is no general existence. For example, an eye sees 
colour ; but every colour must be particular ; that 
is, green, blue, &c. When, then, there is no special 
organ — no medium with a special fitness — there is 
no organ at all. Even if, as we must, we hold the 
brain to be the ultimate organ of sensation, yet the 
cerebral modification must take final shape as the 
special antecedent to some special sensation. The 
ultimate modification of the brain, if followed by 
anything, must be followed by some particular de- 
gree of colour, sound, smell, &c. There is no abstract 
sensation ;^ and it is precisely in the final conse- 
quence to cerebral antecedence, that Plato saw the 
difficulty on which his system rests. The Idea, there- 
fore, has no special organ. 

But, if the idea be not presented through the me- 
dium of any organ, the Idea must be in immediate 
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connexion with its correlative faculty. The Idea, 
therefore, is properly an object of intuition. The 
Idea is an object of intuition; that is, the Idea has 
no antecedent : and where there is no antecedent, 
there can be no consequent. The Idea, in this way, 
is not subject to the law of antecedence and conse- 
quence. And, since time in Platonic language signi- 
fies a portion only of the fact of sequence,^ it follows 
that time and its modes do not apply to the Idea. 
If, then, time does not apply to the Idea, the Idea is 
non-temporal. In positive language, therefore, the 
Idea is eternal. 

Further, as the Idea is non-temporal, it is not 
subject to the law of sequence : as the Idea is not 
a temporal consequent, it cannot be dependent on 
any temporal antecedent. The Idea, accordingly, 
in positive terms, is self-sustained. It therefore ex- 
hibits a glaring contrast to every member of a se- 
quence, as every member of a sequence is intimately 
connected with its immediate antecedent and conse- 
quent. 

We may now see the meaning of the Platonic law 
of cognition — Like is known by Like. Like is known 
by like, because the percipient organ, like the per- 
ceived object, is a portion of a sequence; they are 
both antecedent elements, into which analysis re- 
solves the ultimate resultant. Sensation, the organ, 
and the object, lie in pari materia. But, as was said, 
the Idea is not subject to the law of causation. It has, 
consequently, no antecedent which acts as a medium 
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between it and its faculty ; and, since immediacy 
regards alike the faculty and the object, the faculty 
is immediately related to the Idea. The faculty, 
therefore, is not subject to the law of sequence. But, 
as all objects of knowledge must be known, either 
mediately or immediately, and as the Idea has no 
mediating organ, the Idea must be an immediate 
object of its faculty. Consequently, the faculty and 
the object, being immediately related, are severally 
non-temporal : Like is known by Like. We shall 
also see that the faculty and the Idea together do 
not constitute a sequence. 

The Platonic law of cognition is not a hypothesis 
which Plato assumes, in order to explain or account 
for \hefact of knowledge. The law is an abstract of 
psychological observations. The principle, like is 
known by like, means, when expanded, that like is 
known as like, as well as by like.' The law is put 
in evidence, not to prove the fact of knowledge, but 
to express concisely the character of that fact. In 
the case of sensible perception, the organ and object 
are known as similar. In the case of noetic intuition, 
objects are known by a faculty which, in the cogni- 
tive process, eo ipso apprehends itself, as well as its 
object, and in consequence of such apprehension 
predicates mutual similarity. In the process of 
self-apprehension the higher cognitive faculty sees 
that it is nothing but itself, and consequently dis- 
tinguishes itself from the law of antecedence and con- 
sequence. That is, to say, immediate knowledge — 
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intuition — knows that it is not mediate knowledge — 
sensation. But, as all knowledge must be either im- 
mediate or mediate, intuition and sensation are the 
two poles of the sphere of cognition. Hence, the 
formula which sums the process of intuition and of . 
sensation expresses the possible forms of all cog- 
nition, and such a formula is the Platonic law of 
knowledge — Like is known by Like. 

Plato, then, was amply justified in positing two 
classes of mental objects — the noetic objects of intui- 
tion, and the sensible objects of mediate perception. 
The noetic entity is not a partial affection of the 
bodily organ — the sensation is ; the Idea is not logi- 
cally dependent — the sensation is ; the Idea is not 
subject to sequence — the sensation is. The Idea is an 
eternal object of intuition, while the sensation is a 
transient impression. The Idea and the sensation 
are, consequently, diametrically contrasted; there 
cannot be a better marked antithesis. 

Of the locale of the Idea there can be but three 
theories. The Idea must exist in a state which either 
does, or does not, derive its existence from the human 
percipient. The Idea, therefore, must be either 
wholly subjective, wholly objective, or partly both. 
The last hypothesis may be summarily rejected. To 
make the Idea a resultant analogous to sensation, 
would stultify the entire purport of Plato's teaching ; 
the unchangeable cannot change. On the first hy- 
pothesis, the cognitive subject and -its object, the 
Idea, are but different names for the same thing. 
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The object, the Idea, being the workmanship of the 
mind, is in reality a mental phase. On the objective 
hypothesis, the Idea enjoys a substantive indivi- 
duality, apart from the human mind. The objective 
hypothesis is the view of Plato. 

For these reasons, among others : — The Idea is 
the Principle and Law of Quantity and Quality. No 
portion of the sensible universe can be construed to 
intelligence, save as actually quantified and qualified. 
Every portion has its kind and its degree. If, then, 
the Idea — the Principle and Law of Quantity and 
Quality* — be a subjective modification of the per- 
cipient subject, the main constituent of the universe 
the Idea, is a subjective concept ; and in the absence 
of the numerical or quantifying principle. The Other 
Element was, in Plato's opinion, incogitable. It is 
Indefinite. The universe — the combination of Quan- 
tity and The Indefinite — is, therefore, directly andin- 
directly a concept whose existence is commensurate 
with the duration of the act and process of subjec- 
tive thinking. The universe is directly a subjective 
concept, because the Idea is a mode of the human 
mind. It is indirectly a concept, because The Other 
Element, the Indefinite, depends upon the Idea as its 
logical sine qua non. Consequently, the universe is 
directly and indirectly a phase of human thought. 
But such a conclusion contradicts consciousness, as 
set forth in the law of cognition. Consciousness ap- 
prehends the object as distinct from the subject; 
that is to say, as something more than the process 

E 
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of thinking.* On the other hand, if the universe be 
regarded as a mental state, which is partly above 
and partly below the horizon of consciousness — as a 
mode of the human mind, in part patent, and in part 
latent — the hypothesis contradicts itself. Thought 
exists in thinking only ; slightly to alter Berkeley's 
formula, its esse is concipi. When self-consciousness 
is absent, thought is in abeyance ; thought cannot 
be thinking and not-thinking. The universe, con- 
sequently, qua not-thought, is non-existent ; and the 
second variety of subjective idealism is reducible to 
the first, and in that shape is confronted by intui- 
tion. The universe is, therefore, not a mere mode of 
human thought, either wholly or partially patent to 
consciousness.® It is not a disk which owes its phases 
to the reflection of the subject. Consequently, in 
Plato's opinion, the Idea possesses a substantive in- 
dividuality, utterly independent of the human mind. 
The consideration of The Other Element just now 
would be premature. 

The most generally received hypothesis is, that all 
mental objects are products generated by the reci- 
procityof subject and object; that all knowledge in- 
volves, of necessity, a mutual alteration in and by 
both subject and object Now, this conception of 
knowledge diverges most widely from Plato's line 
of thought Plato, certainly, held that sensation is 
a product of the heteropathic kind. Sensation pure 
and simple cannot, in his opinion, be resolved into 
•its components; and the division of the sum into 
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organ and object is strictly relative to the mind in a 
second and distinct state of sensation. It is, conse- 
quently, open to an objector to ask — May not in- 
tuition be a process strictly analogous to sensation ? 
Granting, for argument's sake, the existence of the 
higher faculty intuition, may not its results be the 
product of factors whose several powers are indis- 
tinguishable ? But Plato will not allow the word 
sensation to include anything more than the sum of 
separate concrete facts which it actually covers. 
Sensation, according to him, is the correlation of an 
organ of sense with its sensible object. Both terms 
must relate to the concrete particulars, vision, smell, 
touch, taste, hearing, or as many more of the same 
class as further research may disclose. It is obvious, 
however, that physiological research can only swell 
the number of the antecedents to the final perception. 
Sensation, therefore, can only mean, that where there 
is an antecedent, the law of antecedence and conse- 
quence is of necessity attracted. It also follows, 
that where there is no organ, there is no mediacy ; 
that is to say, no antecedence, and so no consequence. 
But here intuition pronounces its final judgment ; 
intuition is immediate knowledge, and immediate 
knowledge cannot be bound by the law or fact of 
antecedence and consequence. Each word has its 
own significate, but beyond that its dominion ex- 
pires : if there be mediate knowledge, there must 
be immediate knowledge somewhere. To extend, 

£ 2 
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then, the analogy of mediate knowledge to all know- 
ledge is in itself preposterous, and in its results is 
confronted by intuition. The analogy of sensible 
sequence cannot, therefore, in Plato's opinion, be 
without absurdity extended beyond its special sphere. 
It cannot, consequently, be employed to deprive the 
Idea of its objective substantiality. 

Of all Plato's conceptions, the objective substan- 
tiality of the Idea is most alien to the spirit of modern 
thought. It seems just as if a child were to imagine 
that the scale of a barometer caused, as well as helped 
to register, the weather. Number, as modem Em- 
piricism conceives it, is the highest and most general 
abstraction : but the highest abstraction is also the 
least real ; it holds the smallest possible quantity of 
contents ; it is the smallest chipping of the solid 
block. Further, it is alleged, the mystery wjiich, in 
Plato's opinion, requires the interposition of the Idea, 
may be fully laid bare by the laws of association. 
There is nothing in nature unique — its book contains 
no ttTTtt^ Xeyojxevov. Each degree of every sensible 
quality has innumerable fellows, more or less like, as 
well as more or less different. Accordingly, what is 
called the positive degree of any quality suggests 
the two comparative degrees. It is also true as a 
psychological fact, that all sensations are relative, 
not only, of course, to the percipient faculty, but 
also as between themselves. The process of abstrac- 
tion, the laws of association, and the fact of the 
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relativity of psychological phenomena are, it is al- 
leged, potent enough to exorcise the Platonic Idea, 
and to doom it to the region of chimaera. 

This view is so very prevalent, that the other side 
will scarcely obtain a provisional hearing. But the 
Writer ventures to think, that the objectivity of the 
Idea is the corner-stone of Platonism. Its value as 
a contribution to philosophy is quite another ques- 
tion, which must not, however, be prejudged. The 
objectivity of the Idea has its source in the Heraclei- 
tan doctrine of indefinite flux. That conception ex- 
pressed, we saw, the modern notion of causation — an 
antecedent passes into its consequent through a stage 
of indifference. Be all ultimate physical composition 
either mechanical or chemical (subject, however, to 
psychological analysis), Plato's conception of the 
mutual relation of phenomena remains unshaken. 
But what he denied was, that the law of antecedence 
and consequence could be extracted from the Hera- 
cleitan doctrine of flux. Flux, according to Hera- 
cleitus, was thoroughgoing ; everything was flux, and 
there was nothing which was not flux. But the same 
analysis which resolves the immediate phenomenon 
into Antecedent, Consequent, and Indifference, may, 
as was shown, disengage from each sequent three 
similar constituents, and so on to infinity. Unity, 
therefore, said Plato, cannot be found in the reces- 
sion to infinity; since flux accompanies the recession, 
and unity is not flux. But the very notion of an 
immediate phenomenon involves unity somewhere ; 
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Unity must be in either th,e subject per se^ or in the 
object per se ; for the third possibility — that unity 
lies in the junction of subject and object — is really 
the Heracleitan doctrine. In other words, the Hera- 
cleitan and Platonic hypotheses take sides as op- 
posed possibilities. But, if there be unity in either 
the subject or in the object, the Heracleitan doctrine 
is not thoroughgoing, and is therefore not true; 
the sensual hypothesis is, accordingly, put out of 
consideration. The question is thus narrowed to 
the issue between a unity which is subjective and 
nothing more, and an objective unity somewhere. 
But, for the reasons (among others) given above, 
Plato rejects subjective idealism; and as there is, in 
his opinion, no existence without a basis of unity, it 
follows that, if the Idea exist objectively, it must 
possess as a sine qua non objective unity. The ob- 
jective substantiality of the Idea is a recoil primarily 
from the Heracleitan doctrine, and secondarily from 
subjective idealism ; but its full significance can- 
not be seen as yet. The Idea has only been pre- 
sented to us as the supersensuous, as well as objective, 
Principle and Law of Limitation. But this view, 
though in Plato's opinion true, lies only on the sur- 
face. 
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As every form of the sensual hypothesis has proved 
unsatisfactory, supersensuous essence has of necessity 
been posited. We have also seen that supersen- 
suous essence contains, in Plato's opinion, an ob- 
jective element. The next step, consequently, is to 
determine the nature and form of the objective su- 
persensuous world, as Plato conceived it. 

The systems of philosophy current in Plato's day 
were all reducible to three ground forms. Of these 
the first was the scheme of Parmenides, the hypo- 
thesis of absolute unity — of unity which is unity and 
nothing else — of unity utterly aloof from all possible 
relation whatsoever. The direct antithesis of this 
scheme was the Heracleitan hypothesis of indefinite 
flux, which has been already noticed. Between these 
counter schemes Plato endeavoured to eflfect a com- 
promise, the materials for which he found in the 
schools of Empedocles and Pythagoras.* Plato's 
scheme is, consequently, an amalgamation of the 
thoroughgoing Absoluteness of Parmenides and the 
thoroughgoing Relativity of Heracleitus. But, as in 
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his opinion the Relative presupposes the Absolute, 
the Parmenidean scheme is prior in the order of 
thought to that of Heracleitus ; and both schemes 
are, consequently, prior to his own. 

The Heracleitan hypothesis of indefinite flux has 
been already examined. Thoroughgoing flux can- 
not, in Plato's opinion, account for the notion unity. 
But, if Heracleitus ignored unity, the same charge 
cannot certainly be brought against Parmenides. 

The Parmenidean scheme is the position of Ab- 
solute unity — of unity utterly untrammelled by all 
possible relations ; of unity limited only by, and 
completely by, itself ; of unity changeless and self- 
sustained. The Parmenidean unity, consequently, 
cannot enter into either the more general relation ex- 
istence, or into the more special relation knowledge. 
The scheme of unity cannot, therefore, account for 
the facts to which intuition testifies. The subject ap- 
prehends itself, and eo ipso apprehends the object — 
knowledge of what a thing is, according to Plato, is 
knowledge of what it is not. If, then, the scheme of 
thoroughgoing unity be accepted, all the facts of 
consciousness must be given up as phenomenal illu- 
sions. All differences, either in pure thought, or in 
emotive apprehension, must be abandoned as unreal. 
The existence of diversity, as exhibited by intuition, 
is in Plato's opinion fatal to the scheme of Parme- 
nides.^ 

On the other hand, the notion unity cannot be 
totally abrogated. In the absence of substantial 
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unity, phenomenal existence is a chaos of warring 
incompatibilities; and if we follow the negation of 
unity, into its consistent results, phenomenal exist- 
ence is incogitable. Whatever, therefore, may be the 
attendant difficulties, unity must be posited as the 
basis of phenomenal diversity.' 

The existence of diversity or relation as an object 
of noetic intuition is as fatal to the scheme of ab- 
soluteness, as the existence of unity is to the rival 
scheme of relativity. But, as everything must be 
either absolute or relative — that is to say, must exist 
completely in and by itself, or in and by connexion 
with some other thing — Plato's hypothesis remains 
as a last resource, perhaps things are both absolute 
and relative. Unity may exist on the one side, di- 
verging towards absoluteness; and, on the other, 
converging to relation. 

Plato, accordingly, with Parmenides, posits an 
objective unity, but allows it a capacity of sustain- 
ing divers relations, of which it is the logical and 
substantive basis ; and thus emerges the Platonic 
scheme of objective diversities or relations^ crystal- 
lizing round the central form, unity. Where there 
is relation, there must be a basis of that relation ; 
but it does not of necessity follow that the sum of 
actual relations commeasures the ulterior residuum 
of possibility.* The scheme of Plato may be de- 
scribed as a system of diversities, or pluralities, de- 
pendent on unity, which is in all respects independent 
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of relation, save so far as it is related to its depend- 
ents. The unity of Parmenides is 

** A star, and dwells apart,'* 

in unbroken and eternal solitude; the unity of 
Plato is a central sun, begirt with hosts of kindred 
spheres. 

In all schemes of diversity in company with unity, 
diverse entities may coexist in one of three shapes : — 
Diverse entities may coexist in complete distinct- 
ness ; or in complete coincidence ; or in partial dis- 
tinctness, and, consequently, in partial coincidence. 
The hypothesis of complete distinctness may be at 
once rejected. It unites at once all the difficulties 
both of the position and of the negation of unity. 
Unity exists, but there is a vast gulf between it and 
all relation. The next hypothesis, complete coinci- 
dence, necessitates the fusion, and ultimately the 
identity, of all diversities ; all diversity is swallowed 
up in the changeless blank of the Parmenidean One. 
The mixed hypothesis of partial distinctness and 
partial coincidence alone remains, which developes 
itself somewhat as follows : — 

The Platonic law of cognition, we have seen, is, 
Like is known by Like. The psychic principle in 
its highest state sees by intuition that the supersen- 
suous object is like itself; Like is cognised as Like, 
as well as by Like, since self-cognition is involved 
in the noetic faculty. Now, intuition discovers in 
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the psychic principle the opposed states of what 
Plato calls Rest and Motion, and their compromise, 
or indifference. Rest and Motion aenote, respec- 
tively, not merely local and temporal change, but 
also the elements of noetic diversity — the absolute 
and relative constituents of pure thought and emo- 
tive apprehension. Local and temporal alteration 
can only be conceived relatively to space and time ; 
but these forms, as we shall see, do not penetrate the 
deeper strata in either subject or object. Rest and 
Motion in the noetic region denote, therefore, only 
notional difference in the order of thought, the dif- 
ferentiating law of higher existence.* 

But thought, as Plato conceived it, is not a mere lo- 
^cal abstraction. Thought is a mode of the highest 
life — the indissoluble combination of intuition and 
of emotive tact. The psychic principle holds both 
elements in union, without either of them neutraliz- 
ing the specific virtues of the other. Hence, then, 
noetic Rest and Motion denote the elements of all 
the higher states of the psychic principle. Rest is 
the absolute element ; Rest denotes the rational and 
formative agent. Motion is the relative element : 
Motion denotes the emotional, undetermined spon- 
taneity, which is to be formed by the other. The in- 
difference or the combination of the two extremes — 
Rest and Motion, constitutes the higher psychic exis- 
tence, which, as supersensuous, is not bound by the 
sensuous forms, time or space. Of these elements, 
the emotive presupposes the rational. The emo- 
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tive movement is called into play by the presence 
of its object. The object of emotion is seen by the 
cognitive faculty, and without the cognitive faculty 
the object of emotion is nil. The combination of 
both elements presupposes each element jper se; and 
thus the precedency of the psychic elements in the 
order of thought is Rest, Motion, Indifference. 

But, since the order of thought is the single law 
which differentiates higher existence, and as Like 
is known by Like, Plato discovers similar elements 
in the objective world. The two laws — the law of 
the order of thought, and the law of cognition — are 
the keys of the Platonic ontology. If the two laws 
be kept steadily in view, and the binary constituents 
of noetic reality — cognitive and emotive power — T% 
not forgotten, the remainder of the discussion will 
present no difficulty. 

Corresponding sets of entities are, accordingly, 
found in both the subjective and the objective 
spheres : in each, noetic activity presupposes noetic 
quiescence. Each set of relations rests on an ulterior 
basis of unity — the Platonic sine qua non of all ex- 
istence, phenomenal or real. Now, Rest and Motion 
are complete contraries. Rest and Motion can only 
enter into combination through a stage of indiffe- 
rence — a state which partakes equally of both ex- 
tremes. But the union of Rest and Motion in 
indifference is that combination of the absolute and 
the relative which constitutes the higher psychic ex- 
istence. Both Rest and Motion coincide, therefore. 
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with a portion of existence, the whole of which they 
do not severally commeasure. The higher existence 
is a wider entity than either Rest or Motion. 

Every entity possesses, relatively to itself, identity. 
Every entity possesses, relatively to other entities, di- 
versity. Hence, the two entities, or relations, identity 
and diversity, exercise an all-pervading but unequal 
influence in the noetic hierarchy. Rest and Motion 
possess, each its own , several identity. Rest and Mo- 
tion, accordingly, bear to that portion of the higher 
existence with which they severally coincide the 
relation identity. On the other hand. Rest and Mo- 
tion inter se are contraries ; each presents to the 
other the relation diversity. But Rest and Motion 
oo not either severally or jointly commeasure the 
whole of the higher noetic existence.^ In Plato's 
mode of thinking, the combination of two elements 
is a third moment in the noetic process. Rest and 
Motion, therefore, qua elements, bear to existence, 
qua combination, the relation diversity. Rest and 
Motion, consequently, as contrasted with their com- 
bination, are diverse to existence, and consequently 
distinct from existence. Rest and Motion, so far, 
therefore, are modes of non-Existence. 

Existence, also, qua combination, is diverse to its 
elements, Rest and Motion — actuality does not com- 
measure possibility. Consequently, existence, qud 
combination, is not coextensive with the sum total 
of Being. Hence, then. Existence, qud combination. 
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belongs to non-Existence. Existence, in a certain 
relative sense, is non-existent. 

The apparently strange term, ne^/i-Existence, does 
not signify zero. To the noetic faculty — intuition — 
non-Existence denotes a relative, but real entity. 
Relation, though subsequent to independen t existence 
in the order of thought, is to the eye of reason no less 
real than the antecedent terms which compose its 
basis. But, as relation is a function of two or more 
variables, relation can never be in itself determinate. 
Like a light reflected from several luminous bodies, 
its full power is dependent on the respective contri- 
butions. Identity, on the other hand, shines by no 
borrowed lustre, but emanates from internal essence. 
Hence, identity occupies a more determinate po- 
sition in the noetic sphere than relativity. Non- 
Existence, therefore, in Plato's language, signifies, 
not mere zero, but every relative mode of existence 
which presupposes an ulterior basis, logical as well 
as substantive. 

All Existence, according to Plato, is grounded on 
an ulterior nucleus of unity. Tp this extent Ex- 
istence and Unity coincide, and are so far identical. 
But Existence itself, so far as it is a combination of 
elements, is in Plato's mode of thinking distinct 
from its elements considered in themselves. Now, 
the category non-Existence signifies all modes of 
relative existence. The combination Existence, con- 
sequently, belongs to the category non-Existence ; 
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since the notion of a combination is subsequent in 
the order of thought to the elements which compose 
it. 

But Rest, Motion, and Existence, possess, each its 
own, identity; they are each distinct in character. 
Hence, Rest, Motion, and Existence are to some ex- 
tent distinct from unity, the paramount entity. Rest, 
Motion, and Existence, therefore, belong to The not- 
One ; but the term non-One, clothed with a positive 
dress, is The Many. We thus discover in the objective 
sphere the two constituents of the Idea, The One and 
The Many. 

To dwell a little longer on the two entities. The 
One and The Many : — As all entities ultimately run 
up into unity, all entities partially coincide with 
unity. That is to say, all entities are in part iden- 
tical with unity. On the other hand, all entities, so 
far as they do not coincide with unity, so far di- 
verge from it, and are thus far distinct. So far as they 
are distinct from unity, they are opposed to unity, 
and in this shape constitute an indefinite aggregate, 
or what Coleridge calls Multiety. But even the 
term Multiety conveys too much, since it involves 
a faint reference to quantity. Plurality is still more 
inappropriate. In the absence of unity, a genuine 
plurality is impossible, since a plurality is an asso- 
ciation of units. We thus discover in their purity, 
the two elements of noetic reality. The first is the 
limiting or unifying monad, the formative principle 
of the noetic sphere. The second is the indefinite. 
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the unlimited, or ununified receptivity, the material 
element in the same region. The word material 
has no reference to the Matter of modern meta- 
physics. • 

These two elements — The One and The Indefi- 
nite — are not of co-ordinate importance. Receptivity, 
or The Indefinite, can only be conceived in some rela- 
tion, upon which it ceases to be indefinite. In 
itself. The Indefinite is strictly incogi table. The In- 
definite presupposes The One ; but the converse does 
not hold. The One is, therefore, prior in the order 
of thought. 

Let us now apply the explanation, given a little 
before, of the elements of the higher psychic life. 
As Rest is in the subject, so is The One in the ob- 
ject ; and as Motion is in the subject, so is The 
Indefinite in the object. But Like is known by 
Like : the objective Indefinite is, therefore, unde- 
termined spontaneity, aloof from all contact with 
intelligence.' 

To continue: Unity and The Indefinite are ifi 
complete antithesis ; but the chasm which separates 
them is bridged by an ethical apprehension. Unity, 
which intellect apprehends as the zenith of the cog- 
nitive hemisphere, is revealed to ethical feeling as 
subjected to super-essential and supreme Perfection. 
Unity is thus a position of the intellect, and Perfec- 
tion an apprehension of the emotive element. But, 
as was said, Unity and supreme Perfection are not 
without their connecting link. Unity and Perfec- 
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tion blend in the notion CausaL Efficiency/ The 
notion Cause answers .the intellectual demand for a 
prime antecedent, and the notion Efficiency satisfies 
the emotive craving for objective personality; and the 
same notion — perfect causal efficiency — is at once 
the motive and the means to a union between The 
One and the Indefinite. Of these constituents, the 
objective sphere of Plato is composed. 

The objective sphere, as Plato conceived it, is, in 
modern language, the Divine Personality, the ra- 
tionale of whose proceedings is as follows : — At the 
instance of super-essential Perfection, supreme Intel- 
ligence evolves the quantifying mould which, in the 
hand of efficient Will, fashions the plastic Spontaneity 
of the Divine nature; and the product in its final 
shape is the Idea, viewed on its objective side. 

The Idea, in modern language, is the completed 
act of the Deity, when He submits Himself to the re- 
lations which are determined by Supreme Intelli- 
gence, and eflfectuated by Supreme Will. The Idea is 
God in the act of manifestation. 

In the supersensuous sphere, the order of thought 
is the only law. The world of thought is governed 
by the law of thought. In the order of thought, the 
Idea is the outer surface of the sphere. The full 
notion, of aperfect intelligent and autonomous Being 
entering into relation, necessitates the following pre- 
cedency in its constituents, according to the order 
of thought: — First^ before which there is nothing, 
the supreme and inscrutable substance, The Good. 
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Of The Good, according to Plato, our notion is but 
negative — we know that it must be, but cannot as 
yet know it as it is. Second^ the supreme intelli- 
gence, which sees the sum total of possibilities. 
Thirds the indefinite and undetermined spontaneity, 
not yet exerted in subordination to intelligence. 
And, Fourth^ the specific act of volition, motived by 
Supreme Goodness, and guided by Supreme Intel- 
ligence. Strictly speaking, the third and fourth 
notions difier only as actuality is distinct from 
possibility ; and the synthesis of the three is the 
Idea. 

The constituents of the Idea require some special 
consideration. The basis of the structure is that 
entity which, as The Good, verges on the absolute, 
and, as The One, verges on the relative. The basis 
is, accordingly, conceived negatively as The Good, 
and positively as The One. Now, the antithesis of 
unity is The Indefinite ; since unity is the very acme 
of limitation, and its contrary must be that entity 
which stands aloof from all limitation whatsoever ; 
that is. The Indefinite. As, however. The Indefinite, 
standing apart from all limitation, is incogitable. The 
Indefinite is construed to thought as receptivity, 
the bare possibility of becoming a term in relation. 
But receptivity, being conceivable only in relation 
to limitation, is subsequent thereto in the order of 
thought. Receptivity presupposes limitation ; the 
recipient of relation presupposes something which 
imposes it ; but the converse does not hold. Fur- 
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ther, both Unity and Receptivity are prior in the 
order of thought to their joint product, the Idea, 
The product presupposes its producers — the combi- 
nation involves its elements ; but the converse does 
not hold. The Idea, therefore — the joint product — 
the combination of Unity and Thelndefinite — is sub- 
sequent to both Unity and The Indefinite in the or- 
der of thought. 

We may now see the meaning of the Platonic 
Numbers. The last step of the noetic process — the 
completed Idea — presupposes : ^r^^, the combination 
of, second^ the Indefinite ; and of, third^ The One. 
Each movement upwards brings us to a residue 
whose constituents decrease in number, but increase 
in noetic importance, and in substantive indepen- 
dence. Setting ourselves at the subjective centre of 
observation, the Idea is, I., the first definite step 
beyond the sensuous indefinite. But the Idea, as I., 
is the result ; of II., the combination ; of III., the In- 
definite ; and of IIII., Unity. Reversing the process, 
and standing at the objective centre, we see at a 
glance that the Idea contains four distinct noetic 
moments, or distinct steps in the order of thought. 
The Idea is a Result of a Combination of Two Ele- 
ments, of which the former indirectly, and the lat- 
ter directly, rests on an absolute Basis. The result 
presupposes the combination ; the combination pre- 
supposes its two elements : of the two elements, the 
consequent presupposes the antecedent ; but the 
antecedent is self-sustained. That is to say, The. 

f2 
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nil. presupposes Thelll. ; The III. presupposes The 
XL ; The 11. presupposes The I. ; while The T. is self- 
sufficing, and verges on the absolute. But, since 
nil. + III. + 11. + L = X., we may see how, in Plato's 
mind. The Ten denoted not only the highest form, 
but also the living substance of Supreme Reality. 
This is one of the many examples which show the 
absurdity of seeing in Plato merely a doctrine of 
abstract notions in an imaginative shape. 

Further, we may also see from this the meaning 
of certain statements of Aristotle. According to 
Aristotle, Plato's Eidetic or Ideal Numbers could 
not enter into combination with each other. If we 
remember the Platonic law of the order of thought, 
the meaning of Aristotle's statement is at once 
apparent. That law was, that of two given entities 
one might presuppose the other, but that the con- 
verse did not of necessity hold. The latter clause 
has been perpetually overlooked, although it is of 
the very es^nce of the law. It draws a broad 
line between progressive notions, and notions which 
are strictly correlative. Of the latter, either of two 
indifferently at once suggests the other. For ex- 
ample, of correlatives, the notion up at once sug- 
gests the notion down, and the notion down at once 
suggests the notion up. Either may indifferently 
be made the starting point. But the case of what 
may be called progressive notions is very different. 
The latter notion presupposes the former ; but the 
converse does not hold. For example — to take an 
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illustration used for other purposes by M. Cousin 
and Mr. Mill — the notion effect is relative to the no- 
tion cause ; that is, strictly, the notion effect pre^ 
supposes the notion cause ; but it does not follow 
that the cause is nothing but a cause. To take an 
illustration from Plato himself : — The soul is a prin- 
ciple, or beginning, as contrasted with certain conse- 
quent facts ; but to suppose the soul to be nothing 
but a beginning would, as we shall see, stultify the 
entire teaching of Plato. Let us now apply the law 
of the order of thought to the noetic numbers. 

In that order, The IIII. presupposes The III., but 
not conversdy ; TKe III. presupposes The II., but not 
conversely; The II. presupposes The I., but not con- 
versely. Each of the four prime noetic numbers is, 
accordingly, differenced by its position in the noetic 
hierarchy. It can never change that position, since 
it is differenced as thought ; and thought, as under- 
stood by Plato, is the life and substance of the no- 
etic sphere. In other words, neither time nor space, 
however understood, binds noetic existence. Hence, 
then, each ascending noetic number describes, and 
not merely symbolizes, a less complex, but more 
substantial, state of spiritual life. Each rest in the- 
ascent becomes broader, and more secure. In the 
process of abstraction, the case is exactly the reverse. 
The other uses of the Platonic numbers will be 
treated of as they arise ; but it will, it is conceived, 
be evident that the Platonic number was neither a 
quasUi^ersomficaiion of the arithmetical concept, nor 
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a misconception of the process of nomenclature. 
On the contrary, it must be repeated that the noetic 
or ideal number is the ground form of the Highest 
Spiritual essence, as Plato conceived it, and that too 
in the most strict and literal sense. 

The constituents of the Idea require some still 
further consideration. The Idea is, we have seen, a 
result of the combination of two elements — The One 
and The Indefinite ; but the term combination must 
not be allowed to lead us astray. According to 
Plato's mode of thought each element of a combina- 
tion preserves in and during the combination its 
specific character. Consequently, in the Idea, The 
One remains The One, and is nothing but The One ; 
and The Indefinite remains The Indefinite, and is 
nothing but The Indefinite. But, as The Indefinite, 
qua The Indefinite, repudiates all modes of quantity 
whatsoever, The Indefinite, as such, cannot be con- 
strued as either whole or part. The notions whole and 
part are strictly modes of quantity. Hence, the 
Parmenides of the so-named dialogue reproves the 
youthful Socrates, for conceding Ideas to the higher 
concepts of ethics, and refusing them to such petty 
and disagreeable objects as mud and filth. "What we, 
in our present condition, regard as loathsome and in- 
significant contains, according to Plato, the Idea in its 
binary dimensions as The One and The Indefinite. 
The One is there as Thfe One, and The Indefinite is 
there as The Indefinite. The whole objective uni- 
verse is nothing more than the Idea, and what we 
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consider its meanest fragment is nothing less. But, 
as it is the glory of modem physics to conceive 
every thing as a mere question of fact, possibly pa- 
tent to the senses, it follows, as has been already 
observed, that the greatest discoveries of modern 
physics do not touch Plato's peculiar views. The 
question at issue between Plato and the sensual 
school cannot be decided by experiment. The war 
in heaven may affect the earth ; but the event can- 
not be altered by human aid. The contending hosts 
of earth-born giants and of gods must settle their 
quarrel, on their own ground, and with their own 
weapons.® 

As all material relations are inapplicable to the 
noetic sphere, it follows that Ideas do not bear the 
same relation to the noetic universe which material 
parts bear to a material whole. To use a Platonic 
illustration, they are not as features to a face. Ideas 
are cognate acts of the same individuality, to which 
they are related somewhat as separate actions to 
the whole compass of personality. The Ideas result 
from the subjection of the non-intellectual persona- 
lity to intellectual limitation. As a further con- 
sequence of such limitation. Ideas are severally 
unique, since they receive their respective positions 
from their constitutive law. Their constitutive law 
is the quantum qf personality exerted, and the quaru 
turn of intelligence superimposed. Ideas are, there- 
fore, individually distinct. 
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Ideas are also distinct in another respect — they 
are ultimate evolutions of the same personal resi- 
duum. In the order of thought, they are the joint 
consequents of One Prime Antecedent. They pre- 
suppose their antecedent, but their antecedent does 
not presuppose them. Ideas are, therefore, in the 
order of thought, distinct from their common ante- 
cedent. But the law of the order of thought diffe- 
rentiates the noetic sphere. The Idea, therefore, by 
the law of its being, is distinct from the paramount 
entity of the noetic hierarchy. We have also seen 
that it is likewise differenced from its co-ordinates. 
But the full significance of the Idea will not be ap- 
parent until the ethical views of Plato are placed in 
their proper pre-eminence. 

Without wishing to anticipate the ethical ques- 
tions, one thing may be stated here. The Idea, 
and, a fortiori^ The Good, cannot be seen in their 
transparent clearness as long as our mental ken is 
obstructed by this mundane atmosphere. The Idea 
cannot even be adequately described. Speech is 
the reflex of human thought, and human thought 
is never wholly free from the intrusions of sense. 
Speech, consequently, never quite loses the stains of 
its sensuous origin, and in partially removing them 
nearly all its colour vanishes. The terms of quantity 
are most remote from the immediate objects of the 
senses ; but they are, at the same time, the most 
bloodless and impersonal of abstractions. And thus 
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the world of spirit, instinct with .rich and varied 
life, must be drawn in colours which are only ap- 
propriate so far as they are faint, and abstract unity 
is the least illusive symbol of that Perfection, whose 
paler phase of Supreme Intelligence transmits the 
light of Justice and the glow of Beauty to the kin- 
dred Soul of Man.^^ 
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The analysis of a sensible object into its two ele- 
ments, the noetic and the sensible, expresses, we have 
seen, the total contrariety of its constituents. But, 
as a faculty is only known in relation to its object, 
the contrariety of objects likewise expresses the con- 
trariety of faculties.^ Hence, the noetic faculty is 
blind to the peculiar matter of the senses, and the 
sensible faculty ignores noetic existence. Further, 
since the sensible object is composed of two elements 
only, the ascertainment of one leads of necessity to 
the ascertainment of the other. 

We have also seen, that the Idea is the main con- 
stituent of the sensible presentation. Every sensible 
object admits explicitly one, and implicitly two pre- 
dicates of quantity; the one explicitly denoting 
what is called the positive degree ; and the two latter, 
the contrary comparatives — the more or the less of 
the thing in question. But this scale or frame- 
work of quantity was, in Plato's opinion, an object 
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of the noetic faculty only, and as such was accord- 
ingly ignored by sense. If, therefore, we remove 
fi'om the sensible presentation its intelligible scale 
of quantity, we must find, by way of residue, the 
specific matter, or, if the word will be allowed, the 
pecvlium of the senses. 

The sensible element is not, in Plato's opinion, 
necessarily delusive. The deliverances of sense are 
not at all points at variance with the judgments of 
the higher faculty.^ They are the necessary pre- 
liminaries to that higher knowledge for which Plato 
so strenuously contends. They answer the uses of 
every-day life. They also enable the observer of 
physical sequences to predict and to control the 
future. But the sensible element in perception is 
equivalent to a great deal more than this. The 
sensible element contains what is now generally di- 
vided into the primary and secondary qualities of 
matter, but between which Plato recognised no dis- 
tinction. The sensible element constituted, in his 
opinion, the raw material of the lower pleasures and 
pains. It is also an object of belief, though not of 
knowledge in the higher sense of the term. For 
these reasons, it follows, that Plato did not regard 
the sensible peculium as either delusive or chimeri- 
cal. He resisted, as we shall see, the claims of the 
senses to be the sole witnesses to the facts of conscious- 
ness ; but he largely availed himself of their tes- 
timony, when they were confined to their proper 
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sphere. In fact, the end of the Platonic philosophy 
was to relegate the senses to their due position. 

The peculium of the senses was, in Plato's lan- 
guage, The Indefinite. It will be remembered that 
The Indefinite, as such, is incogitable. Consequently, 
the peculium of the senses, the sensible Indefinite, 
stripped of its noetic framework, is perfectly un- 
knowable. But, viewed relatively to a framework 
of limitation, the sensible Indefinite presents the 
appearance of a train of antecedents and consequents. 
If then, we can ascertain, or at least approximate to 
ascertaining, the raw material out of which the series 
of antecedents and consequents is finally shaped, 
we have proportionately approximated to the sen- 
sible residuum of the percipient process. 

The Idea, we have also seen, is a combination of 
two elements — Unity and The Indefinite. To use an 
arithmetical illustration, which Plato would scarcely 
have regarded as metaphorical, the Idea may be 
conceived as a fraction. The numerator will re- 
present the noetic formula, the quantum of limiting 
intelligence; and the denominator will mark out, 
relatively to other Ideas, the quantum of personal 
energy or spontaneity, which is placed at the dispo- 
sal of the special formula. In brief, the Idea con- 
tains two elements — the one rational, and the other 
emotive— understanding these words to connote ob- 
jective reality.' 

But the subject, the psychic principle, also con- 
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tains two corresponding elements — intelligence and 
emotive energy. The Idea, consequently, by its 
double constitution, as intelligence, and personal 
activity, appeals to the cognate elements in the hu- 
man subject. Human intelligence apprehends the 
quantifying formula, and human feeling responds 
to the contact of emotive personality. And so the 
subjective combination of intelligence and emotive 
energy apprehends the objective combination of in- 
telligence and emotive energy — the mind reads off, 
or construes, the objective Indefinite in connexion 
with, and relatively to, its limiting formula — Like is 
known by like. 

The Idea is, therefore, the objective antecedent of 
perception ; and the sensible Indefinite which is pe- 
culiar to each class of sensations is at least connected 
with the objective Indefinite allocated to each Idea. 
The matter peculiar to the senses is intimately re- 
lated to the denominator of the fraction, viewed from 
the objective side. How far related, must next be 
discussed. 

We must now shift our point of observation to 
the subjective centre ; and here we are at once con- 
fronted by time and space. If we can apprehend 
these entities as Plato conceived them, we shall pro- 
bably find the subjective complement of the* Idea. 
And of the two entities, time and space, time, for 
reasons which we shall see, must be considered first. 

The mutual relation of sensible phenomena is, 
according to Plato, the bare fact of antecedence and 
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consequence, as it is conceived by Hume and Brown. 
That is to say, no reciprocal causal nexus prevails 
between the several sequents. A phenomenon A. 
passes into phenomenon B., through a point or stage 
of indiflference, during which the quantum of elements 
is neither A. nor B. But we have seen that analysis 
resolves each member of the sequence into a new 
series of sequents, with their Point of Indifference ; 
and so on to infinity. Now, Plato holds that at the 
point, or during the stage, of indifference, there is 
no phenomenon which sense can discover. The 
Point of Indifference determines phenomenon A. ; 
but its successor, phenomenon B., has not yet ap- 
peared on the field. The Point of Indifference is, 
consequently, non-phenomenal. This is equivalent 
to saying that the Point of Indifference is not sub- 
ject to the law of antecedence and consequence. 
Where there are no sequents, there can be no se- 
quence. 

But, in Plato's opinion, a state which is not sub- 
ject to the law of antecedence and consequence is 
not subject to time. Time, strictly, in his opinion, 
is either past or future ; that is, in abstract terms, 
either antecedence or consequence. The Point of 
Indifference is, therefore, non-temporal. Time, con- 
sequently, as Plato conceived it, is but a portion of 
the general fact of antecedence and consequence. 

Each antecedent, as was said, merely precedes its 
consequent ; each consequent merely succeeds its 
antecedent in the train ; no one sequent exerts any 
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causal influence on its neighbour. Further, the posi- 
tion of each member of the sequence may, relatively 
to other sequences, be completely reversed. A. is 
the antecedent to B. ; but A. may be the consequent 
to X., and B. may be the antecedent to Y. No an- 
tecedent or consequent, therefore, enjoys an inde- 
pendent plenary existence,but receives its temporary 
position from the mental apprehension of the Point 
of Indifference, the limiting principle of the Idea. 

Plato, therefore, must have held— Jirst^ that Time 
properly denotes the actual members of a sequence, 
to the exclusion of the non-temporal Point of Indif- 
ference ; second^ that the temporal members of a 
sequence could not have their actual transitional 
existence without the non-temporal Point of Indif- 
ference ; and, third, that the actual members of a se- 
quence do not during their phase of transition ex- 
ercise any causal influence on each other. We may, 
accordingly, conclude that the transient or temporal 
matter of sensible phenomena was a subjective 
tendency only — a bare possibility of limitation by 
the Point of Indifference ; and this conclusion is 
fully confirmed, as will be seen, by Plato's ethical 
views. 

Time is thus exactly convertible with the sum of 
the quasi'mdividual sequents which make up the 
phenomenal universe, minus the Point of Indiffe- 
rence. But as each sequent is determined by the 
Point of Indifference, we thus get the notion of dif- 
ferent lengths of phenomena, told off by the non- 
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temporal point. These lengths are variously diver- 
sified by their contents, sensations of colour and 
resistance, and an abstraction of the contents gives 
us blank or undi versified time. Now, blank or un- 
diversified time, is a mere negation. To recur to 
Plato's view of a judgment, blank time is a skeleton 
proposition, which has no actual existence save in 
the mind of its concipient. Blank time is usually 
made slightly positive by a reference to the most ob- 
vious phenomena, the motions of the sun and moon. 
Blank time is, accordingly, conceived as capable of 
containing any, but as actually containing no one 
phenomenon. The blank awaits the phenomenon, 
and the phenomenon involves the Idea. And this 
double suggestion of things conspicuous by their 
absence is, in Plato's opinion, the only real signifi- 
cance of the concept, pure space. As anything 
more than an expression in abstract of two proposi- 
tions, pure space is, in Plato's opinion, a figment.* 
The Jirst is, that the blank form, pure time, is a 
symbol of the possibility of a phenomenon which eo 
ipso denies its actuality. The second is, that the 
phenomenal sequence has the root of its being in 
the Idea.* 

With respect to the particular modes of extension, 
Aristotle tells us that Plato used to grant the mathe- 
matical Point a hypothetic existence only, but that 
he fully recognised its value as the efficient 9f the 
Line.^ Aristotle also states, that Two was the Num- 
ber of the Line, Three of the Surface, and Four of 
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the Solid/ That is to say, a progression from point 

A. to point B. is the Line ; from A. to B., and 
from B. to C, is the Surface ; and from A. to B., 

B. to C, and then in another direction from C. to D., 
is the Solid. The Solid presupposes the Surface, 
but not conversely; the Surface presupposes the 
Line, but not conversely ; and the Line presupposes 
the Point, but not conversely. The basis of the 
entire movement is the mathematical point ; the 
mathematical point is the monad localized ; and the 
monad localized is the Point of Indifference, with 
the faintest reference to blank time. In other words, 
the mathematical point is the Point of Indifference, 
figured in the imagination. And these skeletons of 
extension, clothed with the subjective material — re- 
sistance — are the tactual and muscular sensations of 
modern psychology. 

Whatever may be thought of Plato's analysis as 
a contribution to philosophy, it is quite sufficient to 
show his views as to the objectivity of Time and 
Space. If Time be a portion only of sensible se- 
quences, which expressly excludes the most im- 
portant factor, and if space be but a portion of time, 
it follows that time, and a fortiori space, in Plato's 
opinion, cannot impart any objectivity to the sen- 
sible phenomena of which they are abstract frag- 
ments. But, as the various elements, with their 
varying degrees of mobility or density, are functions 
of subjective sensations, and of the Idea, it also 
follows that, in Plato's opinion, there is no objec- 
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tive entity like matter — no mediating tertium quid — 
between the psychic principle and the Idea. It fol- 
lows also from this, that Time and Space, being 
semi-sensuous, cannot be applied in any shape what- 
ever to that which is purely supersensuous. In 
positive language, the order of thought is the single 
law of the noetic world. 

We are now, perhaps, in a position to deal with 
the Platonic technicality. Participation. If the pre- 
ceding view of Plato's philosophy be sound, it is 
obvious that all sensuous modes of conceiving that 
process must be summarily set aside, as unfitted to 
describe the objective relation of the Idea to the 
psychic principle. As Ideas exist by participating 
in The One,® so sensible things exist by participat- 
ing in the Idea. Now, The One is the main element 
of the Idea — the logical antecedent and efficient of 
the completed combination. By parity of reason- 
ing, the Idea is the main element of sensible percep- 
tion — the logical antecedent and efficient of the 
completed result. But, in Plato's opinion, combi- 
nation denotes, not what may be called chemical, 
but mechanical, composition. The elements reap- 
pear in the result unaltered. In and during the 
combination, the elements preserve their individual 
character, and their specific virtues. Participation, 
in its technical sense, denotes, first^ that the object 
participated in is the more important member of the 
union, both in logical dignity and in substantive in- 
dependence ; and^ second ythai each element preserves 
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its individuality unaltered, in and during its appear- 
ance in the joint effect of all the elements. The 
proposition that sensible things participate in the 
Idea signifies, therefore, jirst^ that of the two ele- 
ments of perception, subjective feeling and the Idea, 
the latter preponderates ; and, second^ that the two 
elements may be discovered side by side in the final 
process. To obviate misapprehensions, it cannot be 
too often repeated, that the terms elements and com- 
bination — process and results — relate only to the 
order of thought, and do not connote any mode of 
extension, or of empirical causation, whatsoever.® 
In positive language. Participation, therefore, signi- 
fies a process according to the. order of thought, and 
nothing more. It may, perhaps, be rudely symbo- 
lized by the algebraic plus. 
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Aristotle points out a discrepancy between the 
TimaBus and the lectures of Plato.^ The lectures 
of Plato appear to have been a systematic course, 
which he was in the habit of delivering. Some of 
them, at least, were of a highly abstruse and techni- 
cal character. Various editions were published by 
several of Plato's most distinguished pupils, Aristotle 
amongst the rest. Leaving out of count Aristotle's 
lofty personal character, it is obvious that any mis- 
statements would have been made in the face of 
numerous fellow-pupils and rival editors. But any- 
one really acquainted with Aristotle's works sees 
that it is almost an insult to his memory, to declare 
him incapable of misrepresentation. Aristotle's tes- 
timony, therefore, may be admitted without scruple. 
The discrepancy between the lectures and the 
Timaeus is, that in the former the vehicle of Parti- 
cipation was said to be The Indefinite — The Great, 
and The Small; while in the Timaeus that func- 
tion is assigned to space. The fact of primd facie 
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discrepancy may be admitted at once. It may be 
remarked, also, that Aristotle, here as elsewhere, 
specially contrasts the Timaeus with the general body 
of Platonic doctrine. The Timaeus, coifiequently, 
is the only witness on Aristotle's side. But, as the 
sujbjectivity of extension is a vital point in the views 
advocated in this Essay, it remains to be considered 
whether the discrepancy is ultimate, or not. 

We must remember the historical position of 
Plato's philosophy. Plato was an eclectic. His ob- 
ject was to elaborate a system of ethics by an amal- 
gamation of the current forms of speculation. He 
wished to reconcile the absolute unity of Parmeni- 
des with the relativity of Heracleitus. The medium 
of reconciliation was the Numbers of Pythagoras.* 

The various constituents of Platonism are repre- 
sented in the Dialogues by a dramatic contrivance, 
which has perhaps a nucleus of historical truth. 
The negative or critical side in ethical argument is 
generally conducted by Socrates, while the construe- 
tive part is intrusted to a disciple of a kindred 
school. But the critical side of speculation is not 
always negative in its results. The refutation of ex- 
treme sensualism necessitates the position of some- 
thing supersensuous ; and ethical problems do not 
of necessity sound the depths of the metaphysical 
gulf. Justice and Prudence, Temperance and For- 
titude, Pleasure and Pain, are far more tangible ob- 
jects than Existence and Unity. Besides, the purely 
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ethical problems are comparatively few in number, 
when contrasted with the infinite varieties of meta- 
physical construction. At all events, the credit of 
the Platonic Socrates as an ethical expositor is not 
involved in any metaphysical position, save the af- 
firmation of something at once supersensuous and 
objective, and his reputation is thereby saved whole. 
As a further instance of the same contrivance, the 
delineation of the spiritual world is left to an Elea- 
tic, because Plato adopted as the foundation of his 
system The One of Parmenides,*who is always spoken 
of with profound respect. But, as the Numbers of 
Pythagoras were employed by Plato to connect the 
intelligible One with the sensible Many, the exposi- 
tion of the relation between the two elements is 
with great propriety put into the mouth of the 
Pythagorean Timseus. We have seen that it is one of 
the first principles of Platonism that elements in and 
during their composition may be found unaltered; 
and this notion Plato, with his usual artistic skill, 
has embodied in the roles of his various characters. 
The Timseus of the Dialogue, accordingly, must be 
held to convey Plato's own opinions in Pythagorean 
language. Certain difierences, however, between the 
Numbers of Pythagoras and the Idea of Plato must 
be kept in view, if we wish to render the sermon 
of Timaeus into its genuine Platonic equivalents. 
But, as the complexion of the Timaeus is highly 
mythical, Plato's conception of a myth requires 
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some attention. Like everything in Plato, his con- 
ception of the myth is sharp and clear, and is the 
rigorous result of his peculiar opinions.^ 

It may be recollected, that according to Plato, 
every complex verbal symbolhad its mental counter- 
part. A myth, consequently, is the duplicate of a 
mental state, and that state may be described some- 
what as follows : — 

Objectively, there is either existence, or there is 
not; objectively, there can be no compromise be- 
tween the presence and the absence of reality. Sub- 
jectively, it is quite another thing. The judgment 
of the mind may, with reference to reality, be either 
true or false. Relatively to the object of knowledge, 
the cognitive principle may exist in three possible 
conditions. In the first, it is in full possession of 
objective reaUty— neither subject nor object exercis- 
sing any mutual alterative influence. The direct 
antithesis of this is, when the cognitive principle is 
wholly wrapped up in the contemplation of one of 
its own creations, which it mistakes for objectivity. 
In the former state, the object is wholly objective ; 
in the latter, wholly subjective. But between these 
two extremes a mean state is possible. The object 
of cognition may be partly objective, and partly sub- 
jective. We may discern substantial reality loom- 
ing through the haze. To see the objective, as it 
is in its entirety,, is (according to Plato), for reasons 
which we shall see, denied to man in his present 
state. To mistake the subjective modification for 
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the objective reality, is the error of the majority of 
the sons of men. To be convinced that the subjec- 
tive modification is not the objective reality, is the 
mean state of the Philosopher — the searcher for 
truth. The first state is the beatific condition of 
the perfect soul, and is termed by Plato divine. 
The second is compared by Plato to a dream, in 
which all sense of the outer world is lost. The in- 
termediate condition is denoted by that term which 
signifies the state between sleep and waking, in which 
there is a slight sense of external things.* 

Now, language is the reflex of thought; and 
thought, in Plato's opinion, is perpetually disturbed 
by the interruptions of the senses. Hence, the Philo- 
sopher, in endeavouring to describe his day-dreams, 
must employ the language of what may be termed 
the coma of the noetic faculty. In other words, 
he is obliged to describe that which is wholly non- 
temporal and unextended in phraseology modelled 
on a basis of Time and Space. 

All sensation, according to Plato, is particular ; 
there is no abstract sensation ; every sensation must 
be a specific afifection of a special organ. It must 
be, for example, colour ; and colour must be green or 
blue, &c. The mimetic artist is, consequently, con- 
fined to particulars ; sculptors and painters, more 
so, and poets less. The locks of the Phidian Zeus 
must have lain in some particular curves on the 
immortal brow. The artist in words has greater 
freedom. No sculptor could embody the wrathful 
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God descending Olympus in the gloom of outraged 
deity, nor communicate the awe breathed by the 
mere instruments of the coming vengeance, even 
before the deathless arm was exerted in destruction. 
No painter could set forth Achilles, as he shone in 
the heaven-sent glory on the brink of the bloody 
trench. And, though one man has by words done 
both, yet the conceptions actually employed are 
strictly sensuous details, which leave much to the 
imagination of the reader. The subjects, besides, are 
in reality sensuous. But in depicting what is wholly 
supersensuous in the colours of sense, we must have 
recourse either to extreme generality, and conse- 
quent faintness ; or we may fill in the spiritual out- 
lines with a profusion of details, which will show at 
once that the picture is meant to be symbolical. 
Plato has adopted the latter course ; he elaborates 
his spiritual cartoons with almost wearisome minute- 
ness. But, whatever may be thought of their merit 
as works of art, their significance as sensuous em- 
bodiments of spiritual reality is pretty evident. And 
nothing can well be harder than to turn Plato's pre- 
caution against misconception into an argument 
against his philosophical consistency. The spiritual 
world can only be depicted to the imagination in 
the special colours of sense, and the specialty of 
the colouring Plato has pushed to an extreme. 
Bearing this in mind, a Platonic myth may be de- 
fined to be, a description of supersensuous reality in 
the concrete language of the sensuous impression. 
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To use the Platonic metaphor, a myth is an account 
of the purely spiritual state of waking in the ima- 
gery of dreams, when . the higher faculty is in to- 
tal abeyance. In a word, the Platonic myth is 
parabolic, and not argumentative ; and the myth 
differs from the parable only in the minute preci- 
sion with which the smallest details are analogues 
of the unseen. 

The mythical setting of the Timseus is to the fol- 
lowing effect : — The Demiurge, or architectonic God, 
puts together the universe by joining three elements, 
viz : — the Noetic, the Sensible, and Space. These 
elements existed prior to the work of the Demiurge. 
The motive of the Architect was His own goodness, 
which He wished to impart to other intelligences. 
In pursuance of this end, and to give inferior beings 
an analogue or symbol of His own imperturbed 
eternity, the Demiurge contrived the celestial pheno- 
mena, in order that they might suggest the notion 
time. And, having committed the lower offices of 
elaboration to the mundane gods, the Architect 
rested from His work. 

The differences between the Pythagorean Number 
and the Platonic Idea must be now adverted to. 
The numbers of Pythagoras were the parts which 
made up the sensible extended universe, and the 
universe was surrounded by infinite space. The 
numbers possessed extension, and bore somewhat the 
same relation to the Platonic Idea, that the modern 
conception of a force bears to its formula. The Num- 
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ber connoted extension. The Number was a mode 
of extension, while the Idea was pure intelligible es- 
sence, which existed aloof from any sensuous rela- 
tion, even local position.^ This distinction being 
premised, the Timaeus reads somewhat as follows : — 
The motive of perfect and autonomous unity is 
goodness — the ultimate ethical aspect of personality. 
But the Perfect Personality is not a nebulous bene- 
volence, which radiates its blessings indiscriminately 
on every side. Supreme Intelligence is its organon ; 
and its work — the act of Divine Volition — shapes it- 
self in harmony with Supreme Intelligence. But 
intelligence, though desirable on its own account — 
as an end — is also desirable as a step to something 
further — as a means. Intelligence, therefore, qua 
means, is, in the order of thought, subsequent to 
perfection, which is exclusively an end. Now, the law 
of intelligence — the numerical index of the Idea — 
the numerator of the fraction — though logically sub- 
sequent to perfection, yet, qua bare possibility, is 
prior to the undetermined activity, for the limita- 
tion of which it lays down the formula. An act of 
Divine volition is the means which brings the two 
extremes — Divine differentiating Intelligence, and 
Divine undifferentiated Substance — into harmony, 
and that harmony is the Idea. But, though the means 
of combination is subsequent in the order of thought 
to the things combined, the means is a sine qua non. 
The Divine Efficient Will is the means of the combi- 
nation of the Divine elements, and the Demiurge of 
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the TimsBUS is that Will personified. The Demiurge 
— the architectonic God — ^is properly described, in 
the imagery of sense, as building the universe out of 
pre-existing elements, because the act of Divine per- 
sonality is logically subsequent to its logical prere- 
quisites — the intelligible or noetic formula, and the 
unexerted personal force. The Demiurge is, conse- 
sequently, Perfect Personality, apprehended in its 
Epiphany. The Demiurge is, therefore, distinct from 
the Good, the super-essential and absolute God. In 
other words, the Demiurge is an anthropomorphic 
conception of the Deity, in the act of submitting 
Himself to relation. And the Demiurge is said with 
strict dramatic propriety to build upon infinite space 
the fabric of the cosmical universe, because, the num- 
bers of Pythagoras being modes of extension, exten- 
sion as a pre-existing tertium quid was a necessity in 
the Pythagorean conception of the relation between 
the noetic and the sensible. According to the Pytha- 
goreans, the universe was surrounded by infinite 
space. But Plato in the Timaeus, as we shall see, 
expresslyconfines the functions of the figment space, 
to express two facts relating to the phenomenal 
scheme, viz :— the quasi-identitj of each portion of 
a phenomenal series, and the real dependence of the 
entire sensible scheme upon its noetic basis. The 
Timaeus, therefore, while it preserves dramatic and 
philosophical consistency, by admitting Space into 
a Pythagorean exposition of creation, in reality lays 
down the essential subjectivity of that notion. And 
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we know from Aristotle that certain persons main- 
tained the symbolism of the Timasus ; that is, its co- 
vert noetic significance ; and compared its functions 
to a mathematical diagram, which assists the appre- 
hension of a theorem, while it very rudely denotes 
scientific exactness. These persons are said by Sim- 
plicius to be Speusippus and Xenocrates. Of these, 
Plato himself appointed his nephew Speusippus to 
succeed him as lecturer in the school. Speusippus 
had strong Pythagorean affinities, and was therefore 
not likely to underrate similar leanings in his im- 
mortal relative. And Xenocrates, who succeeded 
Speusippus, when the latter's health gave way, is 
pronounced by Simplicius to be the most staunch of 
Plato's immediate disciples. But, even without the 
express testimony of Simplicius, we might have in- 
ferred that the persons alluded to by Aristotle were 
the immediate successors of Plato in the school. 
We have, accordingly, contemporary testimony of 
the highest kind in favour of the symbolism of the 
Timasus.® 

The Timaeus is the stockpiece of those who see 
in Plato a metaphysician whose reason is over- 
powered by his imagination. To go into all the 
(letails of the Timajus would be entirely out of place, 
in a brief essay like the present ; but there are two 
or three points which illustrate Plato's mode of 
thinking, and furnish a key to the dialogue. 

The elementary bodies, according to the Timseus 
of the piece, are four, viz : Fire, Air, Water, Earth, 
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These are composed of triangles. The three first are 
compositions of different amounts of the same tri- 
angle. The last — Earth — is a compound of triangles 
of another order. The base of the three first ele- 
ments is a right-angled triangle, whose hypotenuse 
is twice its lesser side. The base of the last ele- 
ment — Earth — is a right-angled isosceles triangle. 
Twenty-four of the elementary scalene triangles com- 
pose the Pyramid, the ultimate structural form of 
fire ; forty-eight of the same triangles compose the 
Octahedron, the ultimate structural form of air ; and 
one hundred and twenty of the same triangles com- 
pose the Icosihedron, the ultimate structural form 
of water. Twenty-four isosceles triangles compose 
the Cube, the ultimate structural form of earth. 
The union of all the various compounds is efl^ected 
in the remaining solid — the ultimate structural base 
of the cosmical prod uct. To understand this, we must 
have recourse, in the first place, .to Plato's concep- 
tion of mathematics ; and, in the second, to the 
Pythagorean hypothesis of Numb6r.^ 

The mathematical concepts, according to Plato, 
approach most nearly of human notions to pure no- 
etic truth. It, however, they never reach ; since 
they are, in fact, a combination of pure noetic exis- 
tence with sensible extension ; and the main element 
of extension is the sensuous indefinite. But as, in 
Plato's opinion, every element of a combination, in ' 
and during that combination, preserves its specific 
qualities unaltered, each element of the mathemati- 
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cal concept preserves ite original characteristics. 
Hence no mathematical figure is ever perfect. The 
indefinite is always to be found in its true character 
therein. For example, the concrete circle is a mere 
approximation to the perfect circle, from which it is 
a falling off. The colouring matter of the sensuous 
agglomerate prevents the noetic nucleus from being 
seen in its natural transparency. 

Of mathematical figures, the circle is the type of 
complete noetic reality; as the circle is bounded by a 
single line without beginning or end. In Platonic 
language, the circle of all figures partakes most of 
the Limit. But the antithesis of the Limit is the Un- 
limited, which as such is incogitable ; to be construed 
to thought, it must be treated with some slight tinc- 
ture of limitation. The infinite right line is, conse- 
quently, the best type of the Indefinite. But, as 
ancient arithmetic and geometry were closely al- 
lied — the several notions of arithmetical addition 
and of geometrical construction not having as yet at- 
tained their modern distinctness — the square — the 
right line multiplied by itself — is the type of the 
most marked antithesis to that which the circle ty- 
pifies. Hence, the earth — the least moveable of ele- 
ments — is denoted by the square ; and its structural 
solid is the square multiplied by the right line — the 
cube. For we have seen that a line thrown off a 
surface is, in Plato's mode of thinking, the solid. 
The square, therefore, multiplied by the right line, 
is the cube. The word multiply is not strictly ac- 
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curate, but Greek arithmetic had not attained the 
abstractness of the modem science. It would be 
nearer the mark to say that the square and its side 
are the factors of the cube. 

The least moveable of the elements being denoted 
by the square, the most moveable is denoted by the 
circle ; the curve and the right line being, according 
to the Pythagoreans, contraries of their kind. The 
circle and the square appear at first sight to have 
no medium of amalgamation. Such a medium is, 
however, afibrded by the right-angled scalene tri- 
angle, whose hypotenuse is twice its lesser side. 
This will be seen from the annexed diagram. The 




Circle, Square, and Triangle represent the constitu- 
ents of the Idea. The Circle is the Limit ; the Square 
is the Unlimited ; and the scalene Triangle is their In- 
diflference. The scalene Triangle is the basis of amal- 
gamation; for, the angle at the centre being trisected, 
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the zigzag lines joining the trisectors denote that 
the sides of the Dodecagon are bisectible to infinity, 
and consequently the lines joining the bisectors to the 
containing radii. In this way the Dodecagon ap- 
proximates to the Circle, which it never reaches. The 
right-angled scalene Triangle is the basis of com- 
promise between the extremes, the Circle and the 
Square — between fire and earth. For, as its great- 
est angle is right, it so far savours of the Square ; 
and as its least angle is one third of a right angle, 
it contains the particular angle which brings the 
Square into definite relation to the Circle. Now, 
Three was the Pythagorean Number of the Definite ; 
and the triangle is its symbol, clothed with exten- 
sion. Hence, the scalene Triangle in question is, 
according to Plato, the most beautiful of figures. It 
is also plain from the diagram that the right-angled 
scalene Triangle is not a factor of the Square. 
Practically speaking, the entire diagram may be ob- 
tained by constructing an equilateral Triangle, and 
joining any one of its sides, produced to double its 
original length, with the opposite angle, and then 
describing the Circle. But such a construction ex- 
actly inverts Plato's mode of thought. The Triangle 
presupposes both the Square and the Circle in 
the order of thought ; but the converse does not 
hold.* 

To understand the primitive forms of the various 
elements, we must have recourse to the Pythagorean 

H 
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Numbers. The Pythagorean N umber was a formula 
and a force enclosed in a mode of extension. The 
Pythagorean Number was not a symbol ; it was at 
once the "Impulse and the Law" of the sensible im- 
pression. In the Pythagorean system Four was the 
formula and force of the Solid — in modern abstract 
language, of impenetrability: wherever solidity was 
present, the Four was there. The Number Six was 
the formula and force of Life — in modern abstract 
language, of motivity. Motivity, 6, and impenetra- 
bility in its lowest power, 4, are the factors of Fire. 
It will be recollected that the right-angled scalene 
Triangle is the compromise between the Circle and 
the Square — the first actual combination of the two 
ultimate elements. The scalene triangle, conse- 
quently — the primordial base multiplied by motivity 
and impenetrability — gives us twenty-four Triangles 
— the structural units of the Tetrahedron, or Pyra- 
mid, the Solid allocated by the Demiurge to Fire.® 
Each side of this and of the other Solids (except 
the Cube), is an equilateral Triangle, consisting of 
six of the scalene Triangles, all the angles con- 
tained by the hypotenuse and lesser side pointing 
inwards. 

The Number Eight was the formula and force of 
Love; that is, in modern abstract language, of affi- 
nity. Motivity, 6, and affinity, 8, are the factors of 
Air — air differing less than water from fire, and dif- 
fFering less than fire from water. But, as 6 x 8 = 48, 
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18 elementary triangles are the structural units of 
the Octahedron, the Solid allocated by the Demi- 
urge to Air.^^ 

The Number Five was the formula and force of Co- 
lour; in modern abstract language, of Quality. Mo- 
tivity, 6, colour, 5, and impenetrability, 4, are the 
factors of Water. Water, according to Plato, was 
semi- visible, and semi-invisible ; water, also, in the 
concrete language of ancient philosophy, denoted 
indefinite flux. Hence, in Platonic language, water 
partook much of the Indefinite. Now 4, which is 
2 X 2, was the Pythagorean Number of the Solid; that 
is, in arithmetico-geometrical language, the square of 
the Indefinite. Two was the Number of the Indefi- 
nite, and corresponded to the Platonic More and Less 
— The Great and The Small — the Indefinite Dyad, 
ascribed by Aristotle and his commentators to Plato. 
Since, then, motivity, 6, x colour, 5, or quality or ap- 
pearance, x the square of the Indefinite, 4 = 120, 120 
primitive scalene triangles are the structural units 
of the Icosihedron, the Solid allocated by the De- 
miurge to Water. 

The fourth element — Earth — had a different ori- 
gin. Its structural unit was the isosceles triangle, 
four of which produced the square — the Indefinite, 2, 
multiplied by itself. But, as the essential character 
of earth is impenetrability, its root is four; and 
four multiplied by motivity gives us twenty-four 
isosceles triangles, the structural units of the Solid 
allocated by the Demiurge to Earth. The Solids al- 
* h2 
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located to Fire and Earth, respectively , are aggregates 
of twenty-four structural units. But in the case of 
fire the root or main factor is motivity, of which 
solidity is the power ; while in the case of earth the 
root is solidity, of which motivity is the power. The 
structural formation of the four elements, as de- 
scribed by Timaeus, is strictly, therefore, in accordance 
with what we know of the Pythagorean numbers; 
and the basis of three structures, the scalene Triangle, 
is the third member of the Platonic Idea — the Indif- 
ference of the two Extremes. Taking into conside- 
ration Plato's principle, that all sensible objects, and 
therefore all sensible descriptions, must be definite 
and minute, we can read in the exposition by Ti- 
maeus a perfect illustration of Plato's mathematical 
conception of physics couched in Pythagorean lan- 
guage. This will appear more clearly as we proceed. 
As to the remaining Solid, Plato, in the Timaeus, 
says that the Demiurge used it in the construction 
of the whole, compounded of the four elements. In 
the Epinomis, the elements are set down as five in 
number, and arranged as follows : — First comes 
fire ; its extreme antithesis is earth. Midway come, 
in the order of precedency, aether, air, water. Of 
these three, aether is most, and water least, akin to 
fire. Fire represents the Principle and Law of Limi- 
tation, and earth the Indefinite Receptivity; and 
these two elements reappear in the most fiery and 
least earthy compound,^ aether ; and in the most earthy 
and least fiery compound, water ; and in the com- 
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pound which is the indifference of both, air. Now, 
as, according to Plato, all sensible objects are defi- 
nite — since there is no abstract general existence — it 
follows thatthere is no sensible Cosmus apart from the 
sum total of its several elements. But as, according 
to the Pythagoreans, the sensible universe was an ag- 
gregate of number, the most noetic solid is allocated 
by Timaeus to the structure of the whole. Of the five 
solids, the Dodecahedron approximates most nearly 
to the Sphere. The fifth solid, the Dodecahedron, is 
allocated by Xenocrates to the fifth element, gether. 
Now, aether was, in physical language, the most 
fiery; in mathematical language, the most spheri- 
cal ; and, in strict Platonic language, contained the 
largest noetic constituent. But, as the noetic element 
is the Principle and Law of Limitation, and as the 
essence of limitation is totality, it follows, that the 
fifth remaining solid, which, in the more concrete 
language of the Pythagorean Timseus, is allocated 
to the whole, is properly the physical symbol of the 
least physical compound of Limitation and the Inde- 
finite. Again, then, by reading the Timaeus as an 
exposition of Platonism, in Pythagorean concrete 
imagery, we are able, without the slightest straining 
of the text, to vindicate the consistency of Plato. 
The above view is also, as was said, confirmed by the 
high authority of Xenocrates, whom Simplicius calls 
the soundest of Plato's pupils ; and here closes the 
a priori argument, which of course only shows that 
the Timaeus may be a Pythagorean reading of Pla- 
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tonism. The following arguments will, it is con- 
ceived, verify the a priori probability, and show 
that it must be so construed. 

Extension, we have seen,^ was a sine qua non in the 
Pythagorean scheme ; the universe floated in in- 
finite space. We have the express testimony of Aris- 
totle showing that Plato denied all locality to the 
Idea. All the objections which are urged by Aristotle 
against the Idea savour of locality. Deny Aristotle's 
assumption of necessary extension, and all his ob- 
jections come to nothing. Plato has himself, in 
the Parmenides, urged the very same objections 
against all material modes of conceiving the rela- 
tion between the Idea and sensible things. There- 
fore, in Plato's opinion also, the localization of the 
Idea was fatal to its existence. And yet, in the 
same dialogue, Parmenides asserts that the interests 
of the higher philosophy are bound up in the ex- 
istence of the Idea. We are therefore forced to con- 
clude, either that Plato spent his life in teaching, and 
appointed his relatives and friends to teach after 
his death, what he had himself most clearly proved 
to be absurd, or that he did not hold the objectivity 
of space. That Plato did not always, or perhaps 
often, set forth all his premises, we have his own au- 
thority and example for holding ; but that he de- 
liberately taught what he .knew to be false, is utterly 
incredible. We must therefore, hold that Plato 
denied the objectivity of Space. 

But this is not all. Plato, in the Timaeus, ex- 
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pressly tells us that Space did not exist on earth or 
in heaven. In abstract language, that Space was 
neither the object of a sensible impression, nor of 
noetic intuition. Neither is Space an object of that 
natural belief which is part of the sensible impression. 
It is the creature* of an illicit process of reasoning; 
its double function, as an abstract of phenome- 
nal quasuidentity, and of phenomenal dependence, 
exhausts the small modicum of reality which it con- 
tains. But, as these two points are suflSciently pro- 
vided for by the main body of Platonic doctrine, it 
follows that, even in the Timaeus, objectivity is de- 

m 

nied to Space. But to deny the objectivity of Space 
is tantamount to denying the essentially Pythago- 
rean character of the Timaeus. 

The analysis of the notion Time yields similar 
results. Aristotle tells us that, according to the 
Pythagoreans, the number Three was the formative 
principle of the universe, and of each of its parts. ^^ 
Aristotle likewise points out the objective character, 
in their eyes, of the Triad, which he translates into 
the more fruitful terms. Beginning, Middle, and End. 
Now, according to the Timaeus, the universe was not 
created in time. Time is a consequence of creation, 
and not its prerequisite, either logical or substan- 
tive. In other words, the term time is of narrower 
extent than the sum of sensible sequences. Time, 
according to Plato, is not properly a subjective form, 
which regulates and alters sensible appearances. It 
is but a portion of the comi)Ound, made up of the 
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subjective Indefinite, and the objective Idea. Fur- 
ther, in the Timaeus, the modes of time are limited 
to two — the past and the future ; and the present is 
a glimpse of eternity. Consequently, Plato, in his 
Timaeus, does not admit the coequal importance of 
the three members of the Triad. The Timaeus, 
therefore, does not teach the true Pythagorean doc- 
trine of the Triad; that is, of the law of antecedence 
and consequence. The Timaeus strongly enunciates 
the fact of the mere transitory or quasuidentity of 
each member of a phenomenal sequence, and the 
fact of the dependence of all such sequences upon a 
noetic basis. Now, all the parts of time must be 
wholly objective, or wholly subjective, or partly 
both. All the parts of time, according to the Pytha- 
goreans, were equally objective. The first hypothe- 
sis is negatived by the express statements of the 
Timaeus, and so likewise is the second. It follows, 
of necessity, that the Timaeus teaches the genuine 
Platonic doctrine, that a sensible sequence is com- 
posed of a temporal, and a non-temporal or objective 
element. The Timaeus, therefore, must be regarded 
as a myth, which generally conveys, in Pythagorean 
language, the rationale of the noetic to the sensible, 
but which expressly teaches the genuine Platonic 
doctrine of time and space. 

Another point in the Timaeus requires some con- 
sideration. The Demiurge is represented as in con- 
stant conflict with necessity, which he only partially 
overcomes. The Demiurge's constructions are but 
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quam proxime attempts. They are never completely 
successful. But this apparent Sabseism is merely 
a mythical picture of the several constituents of the 
Idea. Between the members of a sensible sequence, 
according to Plato, no causal nexus prevails. Each 
antecedent melts insensibly into its consequent. The 
regulative and formative efficient of the series is 
the Point of Indiflference. That is to say, on the 
one hand we have the unifying noetic Monad — the 
formula, and in part the impulse, of the series. Its 
antithesis — ununified Indefinite — as such, is incogi- 
table. To be construed to thought, the Indefinite 
must be subjected to limitation. ' But the Indefinite 
of the sensible universe contains two elements — the 
subjective sensuous indefinite, and the objective In- 
definite of the Idea. It is also, we have seen, a prin- 
ciple of Plato's, that elements remain unaltered by 
composition^ Thus, in the junction of the unifying 
Monad with The Indefinite, each element preserves 
its specific virtue. The Indefinite, consequently, is 
still discoverable in the combination as an indispen- 
sable logical antecedent. Hence, the Demiurge — 
the means of combination personified — does not re- 
duce either element to non-entity. As the logical 
and substantive means of combination, he persuades 
the consequent to submit to its antecedent, without 
forfeiting its individuality. The Demiurge 

" Mollitque animos, et temperat iras," 

of the opposing elements. 
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The relation between the sensible element of 
a series and its noetic point throws light upon a 
curious' myth in the Politicus. The providential 
God occasionally lets go the helm of the universe, 
and retires to his look-out. The subordinate Gods 
upon this immediately quit their posts, and the 
progress of the universe is suspended; and then 
things begin to move in the contrary direction. In 
the days of King Cronus, the recession of things 
was the normal condition ; under Zeus, progress 
is the law, subject, however, to temporary suspen- 
sion, and consequent recession. Under Cronus, old 
men ceased to grow older, and then grew young, 
and before their final exit became infants ; and 
corpses after a little wholly disappeared. Human 
beings, and what are now the products of human 
invention, were yielded by the earth. All the great 
convulsions of the sensible universe are caused by 
the temporary withdrawal of the Providential God, 
and the consequent development of the retrogres- 
sive tendency inherent in things. 

In the Philebus two methods of logical procedure 
are pointed out : we may proceed either upw^,rds 
from The Indefinite to the Monad, or downwards 
from the Monad to The Indefinite.^^ In the former 
method we pass from the sensible to the noetic ; in 
the latter, from the noetic to the sensible. In the 
latter case, that member of the series which is near- 
est to the noetic point is naturally prior to that 
which is further off; Hence, that which is next the 
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noetic point becomes the antecedent, and therefore 
all the other members are its consequents. The 
order of the same series is completely reversed, ac- 
cording as our observation is taken from the noetic, 
or the sensible centre. The observation from the 
sensible centre is the ordinary one, under the pre- 
sent regime of Zeus. Under Cronus things were 
looked at from the noetic point — ^the point nearest 
Uranus, the purely noetic monarch. But, as ex- 
treme and almost ludicrous particularity is of the 
essence of the Platonic myth, the noetic order is 
translated into the concrete imagery of particular 
cases of the general law : for example, old men be- 
came young. And things are said to be produced 
from the earth — the symbol of the Indefinite — be- 
cause, in descending from the noetic point, the In- 
definite is the lowest step, upon reaching which, we 
begin the converse process of ascent ; and the re- 
cession, consequent on the withdrawal of the Divine 
steersman, means, that the noetic non-temporal point 
is the main factor of the series, in the absence of 
which it comes to an abrupt close. • In that case, 
as before, the last consequent — the completion of 
the series — is, from the opposite point of view, con- 
sidered to be its beginning. Hence the myth in the 
Politicus. 

From these, as well as from the other Platonic 
myths, we may grasp Plato's notion of sensible ap- 
pearances. Sensible appearances bore to plenary 
noetic reality the relation which a sign bears to the 
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thing signified. Sensible appearances were the sym- 
bols — ''The alphabet" — of the spiritual significates ; 
and for this view we have the very highest au- 
thority — an argumentative passage in the Parmeni- 
des. The notions that sensible things resemble their 
objective archetypes, either in whole or in part, is 
fully refuted by the Parmenides of the Dialogue." 
Resemblance involves a recession to infinity. The 
notion that the relation of a sign to its significate is 
one of either total or partial similarity is still fruit- 
ful in the polemics of modern metaphysics. Upon 
the notion that significancy involves at least partial 
similarity is based Sir W. Hamilton's misconcep- 
tion of Brown's theory of perception. M. Cousin'-s 
criticism of Locke's theory of knowledge rests on the 
same assumption. But we have an older example 
of the same notion. Aristotle criticizes the mythi- 
cal epilogue of the Phaedo in the same spirit, and 
as seriously, as he criticizes the Idea of The Good ;^* 
and this brings us to Aristotle's point of view of 
Piatonism. 

In the language of the present day, Aristotle's 
philosophy was a mixture of the psychology of com- 
mon sense and of the empirical view of physics, 
Aristotle postulated both, in ethics and in psycho, 
logy a healthy state of the media of perception. 
This being granted (which, of course, slurs over the 
whole point at issue between Plato and the Hera- 
cleitans) Aristotle lays down his canon of objec- 
tivity: — " That which seems to all, that, we say, is. 
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This short sentence contains three distinct proposi- 
tions, none of which Plato would have admitted, 
and to contradict which, was the fixed purpose of 
his long life. In the first place, the opinion of all 
men had nothing whatever to do with the question. 
All men may be wrong ; and, according to Plato, no 
man could in his present condition see the entire 
truth in any given case. In the second place, that 
which seemed might or might not be irreconcileable 
with plenary reality. The appearance might or 
might not correctly symbolize reality, but could 
never be similar to it, and, a fortiori^ never identical 
with it. And, in the last place, were Seeming and 
Reality identical, Plato considered that Heracleitus 
had made good his case. But Aristotle, taking the 
concrete sensible impression to be the ultimate unit 
of perception, and disregarding the antinomy which 
Plato professed to see, consistently attached at least 
equal necessity to space and time, which were essen- 
tial adjuncts of the impression. Hence, Aristotle 
urges against the hypothesis of Ideas objections 
which assume that these entities are, or at least 
ought to be, subject to time and space. The Idea, 
according to Aristotle, has no motive power ; and it 
is not, on Plato's own showing, the Primum Movens. 
The Idea, consequently, ought to have been subject 
to space. But Plato's conception, of noetic Rest 
and of noetic Motion, has been already dwelt on. 

The Timaeus may, accordingly, be considered as 
illustrating in a remarkable manner two of Plato's 
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tenets. The first is, that every sensation is parti- 
cular — ^there is no abstract phantom sensation. 
The second is, that the scheme of sensible appear- 
ances is a set of symbols, which may denote noetic 
reality. From these symbols we obtain the abstrac- 
tions time and space. But even of these abstractions, 
the main element is noetic ; and the subjective 
contingent cannot be understood, unless from the 
point on the basis of which Plato constructed his 
system of ethics. 
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0/ avTtp KaKo, tev'xei av^p dWip koko. Tev^ujv 
'H ^e KaKTi PovXtj tw PovKevaavTi KaKiffrrj. 

Hes. Op. et 2). I. 263-4. 

The scope of Plato's philosophy was essentially 
ethical. His object was to set ethics upon a trans- 
cendental basis. He wished to connect the scheme 
of morality, which, he thought, ought to prevail be- 
tween man and man, with the Divine Personality. 
It is, consequently, a priori likely that the exact 
significance of the Idea — the peculiar feature of 
Plato's philosophy — will be best realized by a study 
of the Platonic ethics. 

The conception which underlies the Platonic 
ethics is the supposed analogy between the science 
and art of conduct, and a special trade or craft. To 
make the analogy perfect, each analogue requires a 
worker, a task, and an implement. The notion 
from which analysis disengages the ethical opera- 
tor, his apparatus, and his task, is conduciveness, 
or fitness for a spetsial purpose. The fitness of an 
implement indicates its use ; and the stress -of the 
argument, in each case, rests on the more or less 
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special fitness of the given means to its supposed 
end. 

The human agent is capable of two opposite 
courses of conduct towards both human and Divine 
natures. A certain course of conduct towards man 
is termed just ; and the opposite is unjust. A 
certain course of conduct, considered relatively to 
the Deity, is termed holy ; and this conduct has its 
contrary likewise. The generic terms which com- 
prehend the species are Virtue and Vice. To use the 
language of the Platonic analogy, virtue is the effi- 
ciency of the agent in performing the task which 
the concurrent existences — man and God — directly 
or indirectly impose. Vice is, to continue the 
analogy, that inefficient condition in which the 
operator performs his allotted task, either carelessly 
or not at all. 

In at least one respect the psychic principle, or 
human agent, is superior to every instrument. It 
can see itself at work, and can accordingly estimate 
and register its own progress or declension in moral 
efficiency. The power of self-cognition involves 
the several notions of ia subject, an object, and their 
mutual relation. If there be something which 
knows, there must be something which is known ; 
and if there be something which knows, and some- 
thing which is knowTi thereby, a relation is, eo ipsOj 
established between them. The analogy is thus 
perfect. The subject is the producer of conduct ; 
the object is the conduct produced ; and the mutual 
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relation of the two extremes is that condition of the 
agent which is instrumental in producing the con- 
duct in question. There are, therefore, in ethics at 
least three problems. First^ What is the state of the 
agent, when he is regarded as the efficient of his own 
conduct? Second^ What is the aspect which the 
same conduct presents, when duly estimated by the 
agent himself, or by beings either similar or in some 
degree analogous? And, third^ What is the bila- 
teral relation between the agent and his work. 



1. The Ethical Subject 

The first problem in Ethics is to determine the 
state of the agent with reference to various courses 
of conduct. That problem can, in Plato's opinion, 
only be solved by psychological data — by a reference 
to psychic fact. Plato's psychology divides psychic 
facts, for ethical purposes, into two grand categories, 
which correspond to the rational and the non-rational 
elements of Aristotle.* To borrow another illustra- 
tion from arithmetic, the psychic principle is an inte- 
ger, which analysis divides into fractions. The pre- 
ponderating fraction is the rational element. The 
non-rational residue is made up of the emotional 
portion of our nature and of the appetence. The 
emotional fraction contains the emotive or impul- 
sive moiety of the Will, as well as the sentimental 
feelings of modern psychology. The appetence is 

I 
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a tendency to all objects which either directly or 
indirectly produce sensual pleasure, or relieve or 
ward off sensual pain. The appetence, accordingly, 
includes all the mental states arising from the no- 
tion, property and its modifications. The three 
fractions — Reason, Emotion, and Appetence — are 
for ethical purposes to be considered as distinct. The 
principle upon which their distinctness is based is, 
according to Plato, the fact that the same extrinsic 
object may evoke opposite tendencies in the same in- 
dividual at the same instant. The contrary tenden- 
cies, accordingly, require distinct names.^ This is 
the psychological basis of the Platonic ethics. • 

The sub-fraction Appetence is a complex psychic 
state. In its more important variety, the bodily ap- 
petites, physical pain is the state which suggests the 
notion of its specific remedy. Hunger, for example, 
is painful ; and hunger suggests the notion of relief 
by means of food. With the notion of the means 
of relief i$ associated the pleasure arising from its 
use. The appetites, therefore, are complex states, 
consisting of the notions pain, its remedy, and the 
consequent relief.^ In other, and less practically 
important cases, such as colour and smell, bodily 
pain is not the necessary condition of pleasure. 
The former species of gratification Plato calls Mixed 
Pleasure, as pain is its condition precedent ; the lat- 
ter he terms Pure, as it is wholly unalloyed with pain. 
In either case Appetence finds its pleasures in its 
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specific object, without any regard to the circum- 
stances which may attend the gratification of its 
wants.* 

But, though Appetence is a blind tendency to- 
wards its specific object, the circumstances which 
attend its gratification may become the object of 
another set of feelings. A man may be displeased 
with himself for having gratified some appetite on 
some particular occasion, when at other times the 
very same gratification evokes no feeling of disap. 
probation whatsoever. The former state of mind 
is classed by Plato under the emotive or irascible 
element, which in this case denotes the subjective 
sanction of morality — the pains of conscience. And 
the fact, that there is an emotional or sentimental 
aspect of morality, is the element of truth which 
gives vitality to the modern theory of a moral sense. 
But, in all cases of moral displeasure, it is the cir- 
cumstances attending such gratification, and not the 
gratification pure and simple, which evoke the feel- 
ing. Now, the question of the particular circum- 
stances in any given case is to be dealt with by the 
reason only. And the reason, according to Plato, 
can only act as follows : — ^The reason adds up the 
various items of the pleasures and pains resulting 
from the whole transaction, and strikes a balance 
between them. The emotive penalty attaches only 
when the balance is on the side of pain, and when 
the appetite has been expensively gratified. But, if 

i2 
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the balance be in favour of pleasure, the pains of 
conscience are not evoked.* 

It must not be forgotten that the objects of the 
Appetence include, according to Plato, not only the 
immediate objects of the several senses, but also the 
aggregate of rights and duties which are founded 
thereon. It must likewise be remembered, that the 
distinction, between the gratification itself and the 
specific circumstances which attend it, is equally 
important in the objects of immediate and mediate 
utility. Hence, the calculation of items covers the 
entire field of social, legal, and political duties, as 
well as the so-called duties to one's-self. The state 
of the agent relatively to his task is one of calcu- 
lation, and his errors attract a self-inflicted, self- 
exacted penalty. To pursue the Platonic metaphor, 
the calculating machine registers its own aberra- 
tions. Morality, from the subjective point of view, 
is regarded by Plato as a branch of the art of com- 
putation. His opinion of the relation of each com- 
putation to the Divine nature will be seen in the 
course of the Section. 



. 2. The Ethical Object. 

The second question is. What are the charac- 
teristics of the ethical object? We have seen that 
the ethical subj ect is calculating power. The ethical 
object, therefore, must be the items of the calcula- 
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tion. We req\iu'e, consequently, a catalogue rat- 
sonnee of the ethical items ; and the next question 
is, Who is qualified to compile it ? 

Plato answers, the Philosopher — the seeker after 
truth. The Philosopher alone has experienced the 
pleasures of satisfied intelligence, of satisfied emo- 
tion, and of satisfied sense. He alone can depose 
to the entire case. The other witnesses — the man of 
ambition, and the man of business— can only give 
their experiences of their own specialty ; but the 
. Philosopher has tried their pleasures, along with 
others which are all his own. The Philosopher, 
consequently, is the person to draw up the cata- 
logue.^ 

But the testimony of the Philosopher is not a 
statement of his own subjective feelings merely. 
His testimony is founded in part on the objective 
characteristics of the three orders of pleasures. The 
pleasures of Appetence are all subject to the law of 
antecedence and consequence. Relatively to their 
immediate antecedent, the pleasures of Appetence 
are, we have seen, either pure or mixed. The mixed 
pleasures — the most violent enjoyments of sense — 
are preceded by sensual pain. The pure pleasures, 
which are of a milder order, are not so preceded. 
Relatively to their immediate consequent, some plea- 
sures of Appetence are followed by pain, and others 
not. Even granting that all pleasures, qua pleasures, 
are equally pleasures, without reference to their con- 
sequents, it is a fact that certain pleasures are fol- 
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lowed by pain in the order of sequence. We are, 
therefore, forced to draw a distinction between 
pleasures according to the peculiarities of their con- 
sequents. Relatively to both antecedents and con- 
sequents, the following is, therefore, the precedency 
of the various phenomenal pleasures : — First, pure 
pleasure ; that is to say, pleasure neither preceded 
nor followed by pain. Second, mixed pleasure — 
pleasure which, though preceded, is not followed by 
pain. Third, pleasure both preceded and followed 
by pain. Of these the first alone — pleasure neither 
preceded nor followed by pain — Plato placed in the 
hierarchy of Good, wherein it occupies the lowest 
grade.^ To the second the Philosopher would con- 
form as far as is absolutely necessary, and no fur- 
ther. The third he must rigidly eschew. 

The pleasures of the higher faculties occupy a very 
different position. All the pleasures of Appetence 
are of the sensible Indefinite ; they are subject to 
the law of antecedence and consequence. But from 
this law, noetic reality stands entirely aloof, being 
subject only to the law of the order of thought. 
The object of the noetic faculty is Reality, appre- 
hended by the reason as Truth, and by the emotive 
element as of the nature of the Good. But, though 
neither truth, nor, a fortiori^ the Good can be ade- 
quately apprehended by man in his present abject 
condition, yet the slightest glimpse of reality alto- 
gether surpasses the fullest enjoyment of phenome- 
nal pleasures. Hence the Philosopher — the seeker 
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after reality — ranges the ethical items on the side of 
Good, as follows : — First, noetic reality ; Second, longo 
intervallo^ pure phenomenal pleasures. On the side 
of evil there is but one item — phenomenal pleasure 
both preceded and followed by pain. But the pain 
is not the sole, nor even the chief, reason why the 
latter pleasures are denounced by Plato as bad. 
Why they are so, will be seen farther on. Here it 
may be remarked, that the Good is of much wider 
range than its contrary, as it is the object of the no- 
etic faculty, and of the higher phenomenal tenden- 
cies, while the province of evil is confined to the third 
species of phenomenal pleasure. The second species 
of phenomenal pleasure is to be submitted to un- 
der protest ; it is, in itself, neither good nor bad. 

3. The Relation between the Ethical Subject and Object. 

The third Ethical problem is. What is the rela- 
tion between the moral calculator and the moral 
items ? Its solution is furnished by the Platonic 
notion of Beauty. 

The psychic principle is, we have seen, the indis- 
soluble combination of cognitive power and emotive 
tact. To the cognitive faculty — reason — things are 
presented under the relation of means and ends. 
But those objects which reason regards as means to 
some specific end, in proportion to their perfection 
as means, appeal to the emotive element as ends. 
For it is of the nature of emotion to regard what- 
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ever evokes it as its end and aim. Nor is this view 
without the sanction of the reason. Reason sees 
that an infinite series of means is an absurdity. 
Eeason, in other words, sees that there must be an 
end of some kind or other, although its particular 
features are not at the moment discernible. Hence, 
reason accepts the deliverances of the emotive ele- 
ment, which thus become indirectly objects of cog- 
nition. And that object, which on the one hand is 
apprehended by the reason directly as a Means, and 
indirectly as an end ; and which, on the other hand, 
appeals to the emotive element wholly as an end, is 
what Plato calls the Beautiful — the perfect Indif- 
ference of Means and of End.® 

We have seen that the psychic principle was re- 
garded by Plato as a piece ofmachinery working to 
a specific end. The moral calculator keeps an ac- 
count of the moral items, and on his efficiency as a 
calculator depends his moral wealth. Efficiency, 
therefore, is the notion which brings into harmony 
the correlative but distinct notions of the calculator 
and his items. In the order of thought, the items 
to be calculated presuppose the calculator, but the 
converse does not hold ; and calculating efficiency 
presupposes both, but not conversely. 

Now, the notion efficiency is strictly a relation 
between means and end. Efficiency, consequently, 
in Platonic language, partakes of the Beautiful. 
The efficiency of the ethical instrument is one 
amongst other beautiful things. But, as the power 
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of self-cognition is inseparable from the psychic 
principle, the psychic principle can see itself at work, 
and observe the adaptation of intrinsic means to in- 
trinsic ends. Now, according to Plato, the adapta- 
tion of ethical means to ethical ends, in proportion 
to its perfection, evokes in the subject the complex 
state of reason and emotion acting in sympathy. 
That is to say^ a state of the agent may appear beau- 
tiful to himself, and consequently be a phase of the 
most exalted pleasure. Hence, then, that state is de- 
sirable as a means to that end. But the Platonic 
name for intrinsic efficiency is Justice. Justice is, 
therefore, desirable as a means to that end. 

Efficiency is also desirable, as the only means 
which secures that end. For, while Efficiency is re- 
garded by the reason directly as a means, Efficiency 
is to the emotive element wholly an end. Efficiency 
is also recognised by reason as the special choice of 
the emotion, and as a case of the more general prin- 
ciple, that the notion means implies the notion end. 
Efficiency, relatively to the subject's own internal 
condition, is therefore desirable both as a means 
and as an end. But this is Plato's thesis in the 
Republic with regard to Justice. 

As the state of Efficiency relates, as will be seen, 
to the noetic faculty, it is obvious that it cannot be 
destroyed by any phenomenal disturbance, save what 
comes from itself But, as other agents can produce 
only phenomenal disturbance, it follows that no ill- 
will on the part of other agents can reach the agent's 
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own noetic aptitude. It is self-maintained, and can 
only be self-destroyed^ Hence, one man can inter- 
cept the legal and social utilities which accrue to 
another from the senses and their objects ; but his 
Power stops here. The inner Efficiency of the 
agent no other being can toui^h,® 

But the utility of Efficiency reaches further. Ad- 
miration, being once awakened in the subject by a 
contemplation of his self-developed excellence, is 
naturally extended to all analogous excellences. 
Hence, all moral and intellectual excellence becomes 
the object of its impassioned sentiment. The high- 
est degree of fervour is raised by the contemplation 
of the Supreme Excellence, which is presented to us 
now as a means — as the efficient of Beauty and 
Utility, and as the ground of Truth and Existence. 
But in this capacity the Divine Nature, qua means, 
necessarily involves, as a correlative end, an ulterior 
and absolute excellence, still more admirable.^^ 

In every case where the agent renders himself 
capable of appreciating excellence in others, he eo 
ipso attracts their reciprocal love and admiration, 
as soon as his excellence is brought within their 
cognisance. Efficiency thus elicits the agent's own 
admiration ; it leads him to admire kindred excel- 
lence in others, and procures him in return their 
sympathetic and responsive love. And this state 
of the psychic principle, considered in relation to its 
subject and to all its possible objects, is the Platonic 
Eros. 
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Justice, therefore, is desirable in itself and in its 
consequences. Justice is desirable as an end, as it 
is a phase of the most exalted pleasure. Justice is 
desirable as a means, as it is the only means of at- 
tracting the impassioned love of kindred beings, and 
the crowning sympathy of Supreme Perfection. 

We now, perhaps, see that the notion Beauty is 
the key of the Platonic ethics. The ethical subject 
is computing or calculating power ; the ethical ob- 
ject is the sum of the items ; and the two notions 
are correlated by the mean notion, calculating 
Efficiency. Calculating efficiency as an end is the 
first item in the account, and as a means it brings 
the other items into computation. Each item is a 
step, and the only step to the next, and so on to 
the last. But, as each item is thus indifierently 
means and end, each item is, strictly speaking, 
beautiful. 

4. Ethical Training. 

In addition to the three problems which are in- 
evitable in every system of ethics, a fourth question 
has engrossed a large portion of modern speculation 
— the Genesis of the moral notions. But this mode 
of stating the question inverts Plato's conception of 
the ethical faculty. 

According to Plato, ethical efficiency is an auto- 
matic or spontaneous faculty, whose inherent ac- 
tivity is always at par^ but whose movements may 
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be impeded by certain obstructions. The tendency 
of modern speculation — ^^vhich has received its impe- 
tus from Aristotle, rather than from Plato — is to 
regard the moral principle as a resultant of coun- 
teracting pressures, one of which can only gain 
in force what the other loses. The preponderant 
habit, whether virtuous or vicious, grows gradually 
stronger, until the counteracting force is reduced 
practically to zero. Now, Plato would admit that 
the disturbing force may vary in intensity, from com- 
plete preponderance to practical non-entity; he 
would likewise admit that the various perturbations 
owe their strength to habit ; but he would at the 
same time maintain that the mischief is altogether 
due to the obstacles which impede the working of 
the moral faculty, and not to any weakness either 
natural or acquired in the faculty itself. The strong 
man is there in all his strength, but he is bound 
hand and foot. Ethical training is consequently, 
according to Plato, a process of removing the ob- 
stacles to the working of the moral faculty. 

The root of this theory may be found in Plato's 
conception of the psychic principle. The psychic 
principle is, on a small scale, a counterpart of the 
Supreme Nature, and next to it in inherent dignity. 
The psychic principle consists of The One, the In- 
definite and their Indifference, in the same way as 
the Idea, But, as the faculty of self- cognition per- 
vades the entire psychic principle, the psychic prin- 
ciple sees itself to be an object, as well as a sub- 
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ject. But, as an object compounded of The One 
and the Indefinite, the psychic principle is an Idea. 

In the highest state of the. psychic principle, the 
noetic faculty would see the Idea in its entirety. 
By parity of reasoning, the last state would be not 
merely total ignorance of the* Idea, as such, but an 
acquiescence in some one aspect of its manifold re- 
lations as the absolute reality, beyond which there 
is nothing to be known. Between the extremes of un- 
impeded intuition and a thoroughgoing sensualism, 
midway stands the Philosopher. The Philosopher 
submits to the senses de facto ^ and looks forward to 
the Ideal world, of which he now catches a very 
faint glimpse. But, although he cannot altogether 
shun the importunities of sense, he is able to see by 
a strenuous efibrt that their exactions are a burden 
to which his own feebleness alone gives weight. He 
cannot unsee the sensible ; he cannot emancipate 
himself from time and space; but he is .able to 
gather that these relations spring from his own im- 
perfections. He also sees that the root of his im- 
perfections IS coeval with his birth. The body is a 
portion of phenomenal sequence, and may be psy- 
chologically regarded as the sum of cerebral succes- 
sions to which we find ourselves attached. Like all 
other sequences, the body depends .upon a noetic 
efficient, relatively to which it holds an inferior 
position, as a dependent on the plenary existence of 
its superior. The body, so far, is inferior to the 
psychic principle ; and is so far imperfect, and so 
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far evil. Ethical training, therefore, must consist 
in minimizing the influence of the senses — including 
in the latter term, not only their immediate objects, 
but also the mental notions attached thereto, such 
as property, &c., and all other rights and duties, 
legal, social, and political. Ethical efficiency is, con- 
sequently, at its height in the present state of things, 
when ethical training has reduced to a minimum 
the effect of all sensuous objects. And so, con- 
versely, the worst state of the ethical subject is when 
habits of indulgence have maximized sensual in- 
fluences. In either case the terms body or senses 
must, as has been observed, be understood to com- 
prehend, not only all the objects of the appetites, but 
also all the rights and duties to which they give rise — 
in a word, all things in relation to sense. This is 
the meaning of Plato's view of the senses as the oc- 
casion of all moral evil. 

The correlation in the objective Idea of The One 
and The Indefinite gives rise to actual limitation. 
So the correlation in the subject of The One and 
The Indefinite gives rise to actual limitation. But, 
as the psychic principle is an indissoluble combina- 
tion of reason and emotion, the correlation of the 
psychic elements give rise to emotional, as well as ra- 
tional limitation. Now, the ethical limit is Prudence ; 
the ethical Indefinite is Appetence — Appetence de- 
noting not merely desire for sensual pleasures, but 
also a shrinking from sensual pains. The state, ac- 
cordingly, which correlates the extremes Prudence 
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and love of sensual pleasure is Temperance ; and the 
state which correlates Prudence and dread of sensual 
pain is Fortitude ; and thus both virtues have for 
their object-matter bodily states. But, as the body, 
according to Plato, denotes, as was said, both the im- 
mediate objects of the senses, and all the rights and 
duties public and private founded thereon, and as 
these are the sole occasions of injustice and impiety, 
it follows that Temperance and Fortitude cover all 
the duties which we owe to other beings, Divine 
and human ; and Temperance and Fortitude con- 
sidered in immediate relation to the agent, and not 
with reference to other beings, converge in the one 
state. Justice.** Justice, therefore, according to Plato, 
is secured by that course of conduct which mini- 
mizes sensual stimuli ; and by minimizing sensual 
stimuli, we give the noetic faculty room to work. 

The Platonic formula, that injustice is involun- 
tary, is another mode of expressing the same 
doctrine. As sensuous influences are the only hin- 
drances to complete noetic intuition, and as these 
are reduced by Justice to a minimum, the noetic 
faculty, intuition, must see the psychic state Justice 
in all its beauty. Seeing this, the agent must con- 
form to Good. No one desires evil save as a means 
of procuring some end. The means are ex hy- 
pothesi evil, and are therefore phenomenal. They 
therefore relate to some phenomenal end. Since, 
according to Plato, phenomenal means may obstruct 
noetic efficiency, but cannot produce it, the noetic 
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effect of phenomenal means is, in a word, negative. 
Hence, their positive producing power must be con- 
£ned to phenomenal ends. But, as the influences of 
phenomenal ends are minimized by Justice, no one 
can desire the means of that end which has long 
since ceased to excite any interest in him ; the end 
has lost all its attraction, and with it the means. 
But in the case of the greatest moral depravity, 
phenomenal means have become the sole ends of 
conduct. In this latter case the noetic faculty is 
totally obstructed ; it cannot see Justice at all. The 
unhappy being has shut out the light — that he loves 
the darkness, is the worst phase of his disease. No 
one, therefore, is voluntarily unjust, any more than 
he is voluntarily mad. This will be seen more 
clearly when we come to Plato's theory of the will. 

In the Republic, the purport of which is ethical,'^ 
the worst state of the individual is likened to the 
worst state of the body politic — tyranny. The ana- 
logous individual is said to be 729 times removed 
from the regal or ideally virtuous man. 

The meaning of this appears to be as follows : — 
The noetic soul is wholly free from Appetence, and 
consequently from the subjective pains of conscience 
appended thereto. The cognitive facultyand the 
higher emotions, therefore, coexist in complete har- 
mony. But, on earth, the psychic principle is con- 
nected with a series of sensible sequences. These 
sequences, viewed in their ethical relation to the 
psychic principle, constitute an Idea. On the one 
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side we have the controlling principle, prudence ; 
on the other, the controlled sequence. Appetence ; 
and the necessary correlation of both completes the 
Idea. Hence, the perfect human being contains three 
moments — prudence, appetence, and their correla- 
tion ; and government would be carried on by that 
individual for the good of the whole exclusively. 
But, as no human being is perfect, even as a com- 
pound of reason and sense, it follows that the rea- 
son never in fact is supreme. Its dictates are al- 
ways modified by the suggestions of sense ; that is to 
say, sense, in place of being wholly a subject, be- 
comes a part sovereign. But sense, being, according 
to Plato, Indefinite, cannot either as subject, or part 
sovereign, be construed to thought without some 
admixture of Limitation. Hence, the sovereign con- 
tains three moments — Reason, Appetence, and conse- 
quent Indifference, and so likewise the subject. But, 
as was before stated, Greek arithmetic was geometri- 
cal in conception and in expression. Numbers, in 
relation to one another, were conceived as generat- 
ing surfaces and solids. Consequently, the relation 
of the three moments of the sovereign to the three 
moments of the subject was represented by the rect- 
angle under 3 and 3, by 3 x 3 = 9. Consequently nine 
denoted what Plato calls Timocracy — a state of the 
individual and of the body politic in which the 
sovereign acts generally, but not always, for the 
good of the whole body aggregate or sole. 

Of the Timocracy the antithesis is Oligarchy — 

E 
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the state of the individual and the body politic in 
which the sovereign acts for the aggrandizement of 
its order, and makes the interest of the subject sub- 
ordinate thereto. That is to say, a fresh contingent 
of Appetence — the love of material power — is added 
to the sovereign element. Hence, the sovereign of 
the Timocracy being 3, and the new contingent 
being 3, 3 x 3 = 9 ; and, the subject being 3 as be- 
fore, 9x3 = 27 — the number which denotes the 
shortcomings of the Oligarchy, aggregate and sole. 

Of the two extremes, Timocracy and Oligarchy, 
the compromise is Democracy. Democracy par- 
takes of Timocracy, so far as it is sometimes influ- 
enced by high and noble motives, and of Oligarchy, 
so far as it pursues a course of selfish aggrandize- 
ment. Hence, the Democratic sovereign is denoted 
by the governing 3 of the Timocracy, and by the 
governing 9 of the Oligarchy. But, as 3 x 9 = 27, 
and as the subject is 3, as before, 27 x 3 = 81, the 
number which denotes the shortcomings of the De- 
mocracy, aggregate and sole. 

These three polities are not actuated by mere 
immediate utility ; all of them, more or less, have 
ulterior objects, and regard the good of the subject- 
body, so far as to keep it in good working order. 
But in the case of tyranny, either in the body 
politic, or in the individual, the sovereign regards 
immediate gratification only. Hence, a new con- 
tingent of Appetence is added to the sovereign ele- 
ment. The tyrant combines the selfishness of the 
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Democratic sovereign with a selfishness of his own ; 
that is to say, as27x3 = 81,81 denotes Sovereign 
Tyranny, aggregate and sole. 

But this is not all — The Good of the subject is 
provided for by the three mixed polities, so far as 
that good is not inconsistent with, and so far as it 
ministers to, the aggrandizement of the sovereign ; 
and even a wise Oligarchy will regard the perma- 
nent prosperity of its subjects, if not as an end, at 
least as a means ; and the worldly man — its ethical 
analogue — will in the same way regard his health. 
But in that state of the individual which Shakespeare 
also terms tyranny, immediate gratification is the 
all-absorbing motive. Hence, the notion of the sub- 
ject-body is converted from that of a permanent 
into a momentary means of gratification ; and, as the 
notion before was denoted by 3, so now the notion 
intensified is denoted by the square of 3, 9. And, 
as the tyrannical sovereign is 27x3 = 81, and as the 
subject is 9, 81x9 = 729 ; consequently, 729 de- 
notes the shortcomings of Tyranny, aggregate and 
sole. Injustice is represented by that number, and 
this brings us to the question of negative Ideas. 

In the Euthyphron, the Idea of the Unholy is men- 
tioned. Aristotle also objects, that, if there are Ideas, 
there must be Ideas of negations. The objection is 
intelligible from Aristotle's point of view, but not 
from Plato's. Objectively, there can be no negative 
Idea ; but the psychic principle, we have seen, as a 
noetic compound of The One and the Indefinite, 
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may be to the noetic faculty an Idea. Hence, that 
state of the psychic principle in which the sensu- 
ous Indefinite is maximized, and the noetic faculty 
wholly obstructed, may be termed an Idea, especially 
as it is the antithesis of both Justice and Holiness. 
But in the case of either Injustice, or Impiety, the 
state is intrinsic solely : the consequences of trans- 
gression are confined to the perpetrator ; while the 
consequences of Justice comprehend the accumu- 
lated sympathy and love of all rational and moral 
beings. Hence, all Ideas of negations contain a sen- 
suous element which is wholly wanting both in the 
Divine Idea, and in the psychic state of the just 
man after death. But if, with Aristotle, we regard 
empirical appearance as objective and ultimate, in 
that case the hypothesis of Ideas sins against the 
Law of Parcimony, and the Idea of an objective ne- 
gation is a fair reductio ad ahsurdum}^ But Plato 
would never admit the complete objectivity of either 
the sensible impression, or of its skeletons, Time 
and Space. The origin of these entities will be 
considered in the next sub-section. 



5. Evil. 

Plato recognised two modes of causation — efficient 
and sequential. But the efficient was essential to 
the commencement of the series of antecedents and 
consequents. Hence, every series must have had 
an efficient principle somewhere. 
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But efficients are of two kinds — the Supreme 
efficient, God; and the inferior efficient, man. Now, 
evil consisted in not seeing the Idea, the Supreme 
efficient. But this imperfection arose from our 
mistaking the sensuous impression for the ultimate 
and absolute reality. In our present state we can- 
not quite unsee sensible things; but by different 
courses of conduct we can indefinitely increase or 
diminish the influences of the senses, and propor- 
tionally approach or retrocede from the Idea. Hence, 
the senses are the evil under which we labour ; 
and, as the senses really mean only a set of se- 
quences, the law of antecedence and consequence 
is the cause of our spiritual blindness. But, as 
time and space are abstractions of portions of sen- 
sible sequences, time and space express in brief all 
the occasions of moral evil. 

The Supreme Efficient is absolutely perfect, with- 
out speck or flaw. The Supreme Efficient, there- 
fore, can in no case be held to be the author of evil. 
Consequently, evil must be imputed to the inferior 
efficient, man. 

But, as man will in certain cases after death be 
remitted to a purely spiritual state, and as sensible 
sequences are the thing which is to be accounted for, 
the origin of sensible sequences must be sought in 
a state in which they did not actually exist. Hence, 
the well-known doctrine of Pre-existence. 

In a purely spiritual state the psychic principle 
consists of intuitive power and the higher suscepti- 
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bilities. But, as the cognitive faculty is intuitive, 
the cognitive faculty cannot err, and so the blame 
must rest with the emotive element. In this pre- 
sent state of things, the emotive element is the 
guiding principle of the ambitious man, who stands 
midway between the philosopher and the worldly, 
minded man. Pride, therefore, in some shape or 
other, appears to have been the original trespass — 
the only conceivable offence in a purely spiritual 
state. But, however thi3 may have been, it is cer- 
tain that Plato regarded the sensuous organism as 
an undue development of the relative at the expense 
of the rational element of the psychic principle. In 
the myth in the Phaadrus, the soul is represented as 
losing its wings, and sinking down to earth in con- 
sequence of its collision with other aspiring souls. 
And in the myth in the Gorgias, the state of the 
soul after death is said to be determined by the 
habits which it contracted here. In the tenth book 
of the Laws, the development of the individual is not, 
it is alleged, interfered with by the Deity. And 
these statements, coupled with the mythic doctrine 
of metempsychosis, would seem to indicate that 
Plato held in part a theory of the external world 
similar to that brought into prominence by Brown. 
And thus the Platonic ethics confirm the views al- 
ready given of the subjectivity of time and space — 
of the transient and the ^'wa^i-permanent.^^ • 

The religious belief of Plato is a consequence of 
the same notion — the difference between the two 
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efficients, God and man. The Supreme Efficient 
manages the objective universe — Himself — accord- 
ing to the dictates of Supreme Intelligence. These 
dictates cannot, consequently, be altered by any 
offerings of prayer or of sacrifice on the part of in- 
ferior intelligences. Prayer and sacrifice may, when 
duly regulated, be proper vehicles of public instruc- 
tion, and may be a proper mode of expressing our 
subjective feelings. But prayer, as a request, has, 
according to Plato, no objective efficacy. Man, in 
proportion to his ethical progress, will attract more 
and more the Divine sympathy, which he will for- 
feit by an opposite course of conduct. But the 
Deity is not wrought into a state of positive and ac- 
tive antipathy. Our misery hereafter will be self- 
inflicted; and our happiness will also in the first 
instance depend upon ourselves, but it will be en- 
hanced by the sympathies of all rational and moral 
beings. ^^ 

Plato's theory of the origin of evil is not, as has 
been often alleged, an attempt to shove the difficulty 
out H>f sight. It is a necessary consequence of his 
principles, that where there is a sequence, tjiere must 
be an efficient ; and that the efficient is prior to its 
sequents, in the order of thought. But the relation 
between the psychic efficient and the sensuous se- 
quences brings us to Plato's theory of the will. 
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6. The WiU. 

The vexed question of the freedom of the will 
does not mar the symmetry of the Platonic ethics. 
At the same time, it is conceived that Plato's views 
contain all that is sound in the conflicting modern 
theories, undisguised by metaphor. 

Two Idola Theatri — notions out of place — have 
mainly,if not wholly, caused the prevalent confusion. 
These Idola are the legal notion of freedom in at 
least two diflferent senses, and the mechanical notion 
of impulse ; and this latter has gradually widened 
into the more general notion of physical causation. 

For the legal metaphor, Plato has himself unwit- 
tingly paved the way. The Republic is one long com- 
parison of the individual to the body politic. Plato, 
besides, describes the soul of the tyrant — the vicious 
man — as filled with the very essence of slavery. 
Hence, the comparison of virtue to freedom was na- 
tural. But, as will be seen, Plato was not led astray 
by the metaphor. Strictly speaking, Plato would 
have denied that either the virtuous or vicious 
man was free in the common ethical sense of that 
time. 

The significations of the word free which bear on 
the present question are two. The first denotes the 
condition of the Slave as opposed to that of the free 
man. The second denotes mere exemption from 
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penalties, either at the hands of the State, or of the 
individual. 

The term freedom in the first sense connoted the 
following notions, all of which are excluded from 
the term servitude. The law looked on the free- 
man as the ultimate root and source of certain pro- 
ceedings of which it took cognizance, and which it 
accordingly imputed to him. The slave, on the 
other hand, had no locus standi; he was held to be 
the mere conduit of his master's intentions. Even 
when the slave fell under the power of the state, 
his master's intention was either expressed or pre- 
sumed. His master handed him over to the public 
authority. Freedom, therefore, in this sense, de- 
notes merely the imputability of actions ; and the 
metaphor, so restricted, is harmless enough. But 
no system of ethics, not even extreme necessitarian- 
ism, denies the ethical imputability of actions to the 
agent. What the extreme necessitarian denies is 
the justice of legal punishment, and not the moral 
reference of the action to the agent, with its moral 
consequences of praise and blame. 

But freedom has another signification. Every law 
is reaUy an alternative. Every law says, "Do or 
suffer," "forbear or suffer." Now, the sovereign 
is subject to no alternatives. Every moment of 
the slave's wretched life is subject to alternatives, 
either positive or negative, which emanate from his 
master's caprice. The freeman has, at least, some 
portion of his time unbroken by positive alterna- 
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tives. But, as the slave generally obeys the com- 
mand, and escapes the penalty, extrinsic influence 
is the prominent portion of the notion slavery. The 
slave is not as the freeman —he is not free. But 
free in this sense is quite different from free in the 
former sense; for the slave may prefer disobedience : 
in which case he will suffer the penalties of default. 
But in this sense the slave is morally free. Prome- 
theus, chained to the rock, defies the Autocrat of 
the universe. Even Omnipotence cannot be con- 
ceived as bending the will, save by infusing motives 
which the reason of the agent adopts as his own. 

The two distinct meanings were mixed together 
in the controversies which arose out of the doctrine 
of original sin. On the one hand, sin was to be im- 
puted to man ; man was, consequently, a source of 
action, and therefore firee. On the other hand, me- 
taphysical hypotheses as to the nature of the Deity 
excluded even the Promethean choice of obedience 
or disobedience. Man was, therefore, less free in the 
second sense than the slave ; and therefore, accord- 
ing to the first sense, not responsible. The confu- 
sion was, and is still, increased by a misconception 
of mechanical impulse. 

A billiard ball, for example, would be considered 
as totally passive. Yet the weight of the ball is not 
only an antecedent to the beginning of motion, but 
also an antecedent which continues to act after the 
stroke is given. But, as the weight of the ball is 
constant, while the stroke is variable, the stroke is the 
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only thing to be practically considered. In this 
way the analogy of impulse is rather against than 
in favour of the extrinsic necessity of human ac- 
tion. But, as the stroke appears to be the sole agent 
in the case, the supposed analogy excludes the al- 
ternative of freedom in the second sense, and conse- 
quently responsibility in the first. 

On the other hand, in the case of motion, there is 
really an analogue to the outward motive. A mouse 
cannot move a train, but an engine can. Yet still 
the analogy fails in the most important point ; for, 
to make it complete, the body moved should have 
a power of refusing to move at all according to cir- 
cumstances. But, whenever the question of cir- 
cumstances is raised, the reason must be appealed 
to. A thousand points of resemblance will not con- 
ceal the real diversity of a rational and self-conscious 
agent and an irrational and unconscious object. 

Plato's theory of the will is altogether free from 
metaphor. The various movements of the body bear 
to each other the relation of concauses — of antece- 
dents and consequents, as understood by Hume and 
Brown. This relation Plato terms necessity. ^^ But 
all su(;h series imply, in Plato's opinion, an eflScient 
principle, from which, at least in part, the entire 
series is evolved. That efficient is the psychic prin- 
ciple — the beginning of all human agency. But it 
is implied in this that the psychic principle is some- 
thing more than a beginning. Were the psychic 
principle a beginning, and nothing but a beginning, 
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it would be a mere antecedent. But as, in Plato's 
opinion, an antecedent is relative, not only to its 
consequent, but also to its preceding antecedent, 
and so on to infinity, to suppose the psychic prin- 
ciple a mere antecedent would be equivalent to ac- 
cepting the Heracleitan doctrine of flux. There 
are, therefore, according to Plato, two kinds, of cau- 
sation (if the word must be used), spiritual and 
sensible : the latter derives all its vitality from the 
former. ^^ 

But in neither case, according to Plato, is the no- 
tion of freedom applicable. Sensual indulgences — 
a portion of the sensible sequences— obstruct the 
faculty of intuition. The opposite course of con- 
duct indefinitely diminishes the obstacles interposed 
by sensual habits ; but in the former case the no- 
etic faculty is totally obstructed. The patient can- 
not see ; for scales have grown upon his eyes. In 
the latter case, he cannot help seeing ; for the scales 
have been partially removed. They have become 
so attenuated, that they admit a few struggling rays 
of light. In the former case, the treatment of the 
patient must begin from without. And the first 
step is to make the patient feel the state into which 
he has sunk. This can only be done by negative 
logic, as applied to ethical and metaphysical ques- 
tions. Its subjective efiects— internal consistency, 
and a healthier tone of mind — have been already 
dwelt on ; its objective efficacy remains to be con- 
sidered. 
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In conclusion — of the two metaphors, Freedom 
and Necessity, freedom is the least illusive. If we 
must choose between the two, the former is the least 
objectionable. But, it is conceived, all that is really 
intelligible in the metaphor is, first, that spiritual 
efficiency and sensible sequence differ in kind; and, 
second, that all external commands are really alter- 
natives. One spiritual being can influence another 
only by making him see things in the same light. 
But in that case both the teacher and pupil, at the 
end of the lesson, are exactly in the same case ; 
they each see, and cannot help seeing, the same thing 
in the same light. The metaphors freedom and ne- 
cessity are only applicable in cases of doubt; and 
doubt ex vi termini implies partial knowledge, and 
partial ignorance. No one with his eyes sound 
and open can in the broad day-light see darkness. 
No one, in Plato's language, can wittingly choose 
evil as the end and aim of all his being. The fact 
that men do what they know will be injurious is 
only an apparent exception to Plato's formula. It 
is a well-known law, that, when emotion vivifies 
part of a mental picture, the rest fades away. The 
temptation is set forth in its most attractive colours, 
while the restraining force is reduced to a mere in- 
tellectual symbol. But the fact that men are re- 
strainedby actual remonstrance, or by some accident 
which brings into relief the rest of the picture, is a 
varians in proximo experiment in favour of Plato's 
theory of the will. Its complement will be found 
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in Dialectic — the process which partially removes 
the scale from the mental eye ; the object of which, 
to drop metaphor, is to minimize sensual influences. 

7. Dialectic. 

Objectively, as has been observed, there can be no 
compromise between existence and nonentity. An 
objective zero is an absurdity. Until we introduce a 
reference of some kind, absolute nonentity is un- 
meaning ; and the nature of the reference is the basis 
of Plato's psychology. 
' In the perfect state ofthe psychic principle, never 
realized in this world, the cognitive or intuitive 
faculty sees the Idea as it is, face to face. The last 
stage of psychic degradation is to mistake one ofthe 
myriad relations of the Idea for the absolute and 
ultimate reality. But, as even the philosopher can- 
not unsee the sensible scheme, the next best thing 
is to be convinced of its relativity. And to show 
the relativity of sensible appearances is the function 
of Dialectic, which is thus an instrument at once of 
metaphysical investigation and of moral, and of what 
we now would call religious improvement. 

Dialectic has two methods : the sensible method, 
and the noetic method.^® The sensible method 
deals with the relation of the Idea to the sensuous 
indefinite. The noetic method deals with the re- 
lations of objective entities in the order of thought. 
The sensible method provides us with a provisional 
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solution of the problem before us. The noetic 
method traces the solution up to the absolute pre- 
liminary of all things — to that which is the Begin- 
ning of everything, and of which nothing is the 
beginning. 

The sensible method proceeds as follows: — A prob- 
lem being given, a provisional hypothesis is assumed 
as a solution of the difficulty. The provisional hy- 
pothesis is generally suggested by the crude gene- 
ralizations of every-day language. Language records 
empiricism, but is framed on a false assumption — 
the universality of the fact of sequence. The prin- 
ciple being suggested by common language, the 
affirmative is assumed to be true ; and its fitness is 
tested by a detailed examination of all cases in which 
the difficulty occurs. Should the hypothesis fit all 
the cases, no further positive process is necessary for 
the present ; but the value of the hypothesis may 
be tested by trying the effect of its negation on the 
original problem, as well as on other things. The 
uses of denying a hypothesis are very great ; for, 
even though unanswerable difficulties result from 
the position of a hypothesis, still greater difficul- 
ties may result from its negation. And, according 
to Plato, the greatest and wisest of men can re- 
latively to all subjects merely choose between two 
difficulties, and put up with the least. That there 
must be difficulties, is obvious ; for we see the Idea 
but in part. In all speculative questions, then, the 
rule must be — of two difficulties, choose the least. 
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This canon, axiomatic though it be, is nearly al- 
ways forgotten in practice.*® 

The result thus obtained by positive and negative 
deduction is as follows : — In a case of doubt, the ne- 
gative conclusion shows what a thing is not. But 
the affirmative conclusion has no such virtue; at 
best it represents but a balance of difficulties. If it 
is impossible to reject the affirmative position — if its 
difficulties however, great, are less than those of its 
negation — we have discovered an Idea or Ideas still 
in the ore, and thickly entrusted with sensuous de- 
posit. 

The Idea thus obtained is but a rough approxi- 
mation. The real constituents of the Idea are, 
however, discernible in the empirical formation. But 
as theldea — the Definite — results from the combina- 
tion of The One and The Indefinite, to examine all 
actual varieties of the kind is the best means of ap- 
proximating most closely to the Idea. But all ac- 
tual varieties are, in Plato's opinion, three, and three 
only; and when we have arranged the three varieties 
according to the order of thought, and seen how on 
the one hand they converge towards unity, and on 
the other diverge towards the Indefinite, we have 
reached the highest degree of certainty that sensi- 
ble knowledge admits.^^ 

Thus, to take the example given by Plato, that 
combination of the objective and the subjective, 
articulate spoken sound, is resolvable into three 
elements — the vowel, the mute, and the liquid. The 
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vowel and mute are in direct opposition ; and the 
mute presupposes the vowel, but the converse does 
not hold. The liquid is a vowel so far as it is not 
a mute, and a mute so far as it is not a vowel. 
The liquid, therefore, presupposes both vowel and 
mute in the order of thought. But, as no one 
variety can be fully known until we know the other 
two, the three varieties are of necessity connected ; 
and seeing one variety, we see all. Consequently, 
the knowledge of the two Extremes, and their In- 
difference, is one and the same. But, seeing all 
three varieties, we also see that no one variety is 
ever merged in the other. Hence, the Platonic die- 
turriy that every Idea is a Part, but every Part is not 
an Idea f^ and we know from the fragment of 
Xenocrates before referred to, that Plato habitually 
analyzed life into Ideas and Parts, continuing the 
process until he reached the five elements in their 
five figures. Xenocrates in all probability refers to 
Plato's lectures ; at all events, it was Plato's settled 
view, for Xenocrates uses the imperfect tense. 

It has been already observed that with Plato every 
sensible object is particular. Hence, the three Parts 
are really groups of individuals. But, to know one 
Part fully, we must know the other two ; and, as 
each individual may occupy different and even op- 
posite positions in the scale of comparison, that 
object, which, for example, appears beautiful side by 
side with some other object, may appear ugly when 

L 
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compared with a third. But since, in collecting the 
individuals which compose the group, we ^are en- 
gaged in a process of perpetual comparison, the re- 
lativity of sensible objects inter se can hardly escape 
our notice. Now, to see the relativity of sensible 
objects is to be aware of their comparative worth- 
lessness, and to be aware of their worthlessness is the 
sine qud non of ethical efficiency — of Justice in the 
Platonic sense. Dialectic, therefore, is the instru- 
ment of ethical progress, the steps of which have 
been already pointed out. 

Generalizing the preceding example, we may de- 
fine the Idea to be the Triune Limitation to which all 
Higher Existences perfectly, consciously, and spon- 
taneously conform, and to which our subjective 
tendencies owe their transient actuality. But, as 
all objects are objects of either mediate or imme- 
diate utility, or both — are either ends or means, or 
both — it follows that all sensible objects with refe- 
rence to their utilities partake of the Idea of the 
Beautiful. But, as in the objective sphere there is 
neither time nor space, that is to say, as God is nei- 
ther transient nor material — and as the sole diffe- 
rentiating law is the law of thought, and as God is 
the objective efficient of all utilities mediate or im- 
mediate — it follows that the Beautiful is the univer- 
sal Idea.^^ 

In the tenth book of the Republic there is said to 
be an Idea of a couch. This has been considered 
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either as a proof that Plato's Idea is the modern ab- 
straction, or as a reductio ad absurdum of the hypo- 
thesis. But, if God be the objective efficient of 
utilities, and if God be intelligent. He must know 
that a couch is useful, and may from the human 
point of view (which He also knows) be beautiful. 
Further, being intelligent. He must know that in- 
difference of means and end by which a couch or 
any other object is at the same time most useful and 
most beautiful. But the indifference of means and 
ends is an Idea. There is, therefore, an objective Idea 
of a couch, and this Idea is one ; as it is the Divine 
intuition, which is in immediate relation to its an- 
tecedent, the Divine intelligence, and which is not 
differenced by time or by space.^^ 

We may now see the meaning of Aristotle's ac- 
count of Plato's psychological Numbers. The purely 
spiritual psychic principle sees the Idea face to face. 
The noetic faculty looks and sees ; it has knowledge 
at first hand. The number of intuition is, therefore 
1. In the highest kind of knowledge given to man, 
mathematics and physics, so far as they are mathe- 
matical, there is a faint tinge of sensuous colour. 
Hence, 2 is the number of the highest science, that 
is, intuition, and the sensible indefinite = 1 + 1=2. 
In the next step— empirical knowledge — there is 
knowledge more or less abstract, and reference to 
fact ; that is to say, intuition, abstraction, and refe- 
rence to fact, =1 + 1 + 1 = 3. And 4 is the num- 

l2 
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ber of the most concrete process — the actual sensible 
impression — as the whole of the preceding process is 
consciously referred to the bodily organism, that is 
to say, intuition, abstraction, reference to fact, and 
reference to organ, = 1 + 1 + 1 + 1=4. The noetic 
faculty is, consequently, employed even in sensation, 
but the vast majority of men never see the signifi. 
cance of the process. To them the noetic faculty 
is in practical abeyance ; it is a slave to the tyrant 
sense. In Plato's psychology, therefore, as in his 
ontology, we find 4 + 3 + 2 + 1 = 10, the maximum 
of his eidetic numbers.^* 

Before we dismiss the Platonic psychology, it may 
be observed that, though Plato regards the material 
of both the modern, primary, and secondary quali- 
ties as entirely subjective, he yet concedes greater ob- 
jectivity to measured than to unmeasured sensations. 
But this does not show that he was not an idealist in 
the modern sense of the term. The objective basis of 
Number is The Idea ; and whenever we obtain nume- 
rical formulae, we are, according to him, verging on 
pure noetic reality.' 

It will be seen from this brief sketch of Plato's 
sensible method, how completely his notion of the 
ultimate object of logic difiers from the Aristotelian 
conception. The Idea is unique both relatively to 
the subject and to the absolute Deity. Hence, The 
Idea cannot be given in or through any other Idea. 
By running " up and down" the scale of sensible 
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things, we see their relativity; and in seeing rela- 
tivity, we eo ipso see reality — the relative implies 
the absolute. But, as Aristotle's logic is substan- 
tially the logic of modern times, the absurdity of 
seeing in Plato's Idea the modern abstraction in an 
imaginative dress is apparent. 

The noetic method need not detain us long. It is 
simply intuition according to the order of thought. 
It may be observed that Plato's law obviates the ob- 
jection which Sir W. Hamilton, and Mr. Mansel urge 
against the possibility of knowing the Absolute, viz. : 
that if the Absolute be a term of the relation know- 
ledge, the Absolute becomes wholly relative. It is 
apparent that, as the lower steps imply the upper, 
but not conversely, the absolute may be relative 
to all terms below it, which is Plato's notion, and 
absolute from that up : besides, the higher faculty, 
according to Plato, will not modify or colour the 
object in the slightest degree. It will know as it is 
known. 

We may now see the full value of negative logic. 
As an instrument of psychological investigation, it 
teaches us our ignorance, and clarifies our notions ; 
as an instrument of ethical education, it shows us 
the relativity of sensations — it removes the scale from 
our mental eye, and enables it to turn to the light ; 
it conducts the psychic principle to the first step in 
the noetic ascent, and qualifies it to take its proper 
position in the hierarchy of Good. 

In a much disputed passage towards the end of the 
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Philebus the hierarchy of Good is delineated as fol- 
lows: — First^ all things which deal immediately with 
the Limit, and in this way participate in the absolute 
and superessential Good. That is to say, in the order 
of objectivity, the Idea relatively to its elements 
stands next to The Good, of which our notion is nega- 
tive. Second^ the Beautiful, the Symmetrical, the 
Complete, the Adequate. That is to say, The Idea 
considered as the result of combination is logically 
consequent to The Idea considered relatively to its 
elements. Thirds the intuitive faculty and Prudence. 
That is to say, the psychic principle, as saturated with 
self-cognition, is at once subject and object, and ac- 
cordingly logically consequent to The Idea, which is 
wholly an object. Fourth^ speculative and practical 
branches of knowledge, and also professional skill, 
not consciously grounded on scientific principles. 
That is to say, these branches contain a purely sub- 
jective, as well as a noetic element, and are therefore 
logically consequent to both the psychic principle — 
the subject-object — and to The Idea. A nd^ Jifth and 
lasty pure pleasures ; that is to say, the law of antece- 
dence and consequence, so far as it does not obstruct 
noetic efficiency. If the preceding view of The Idea 
be sound, the meaning of the passage is clear. The 
Good constitutes an Idea. The one Extreme is the 
most objective of objects — The Idea in immediate re- 
tion to the superessential, and as yet unknown. Ab- 
solute. The other Extreme is the most subjective 
of objects which can be called Good — sensuous 
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pleasure which does not interfere with noetic effi- 
ciency. The Indifference of the two Extremes is the 
psychic principle, which, being self-cognitive, is both 
subject and object, and which as noetic power con- 
fronts the Idea, and as emotive susceptibility is in 
contact with pleasure. The second grade of the 
hierarchy is The Idea, regarded as the result of its 
elements, and in relation to the subject. And the 
fourth grade contains a noetic element which has 
an affinity to the noetic faculty, and an empirical 
element which savours of the Indefinite. In other 
words, God and the just man in their mutual rela- 
tion constitute the Idea of Good, to be more fully 
realized hereafter.^^ 

But, if The Good involves the highest state of the 
psychic principle Justice, while Injustice is confined 
to a subordinate and isolated existence,^' and if the 
opposite states Justice and Injustice subsume the 
Platonic psychology, physics, and metaphysics, and 
if Justice and Injustice are Ideas, though not of co- 
ordinate rank, it is submitted that The Idea is in 
the strictest sense identical with the philosophy of 
Plato. One Idea still remains to be considered — 
the relation of the just soul after death to the prime 
Antecedent. 
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IX. 

IMMORTALITY. 

HoM. Od. xxii. 1. 

^ TPlato owes nearly all his popular reputation to his 
* yadvocacy of the immortality of the soul.' His ar- 
guments on that point are technical, and his au- 
thority should not in fairness be cited by any one 
who is not prepared to embrace his system in its 
integrity. His argument is a case of the antithesis 
which, he alleges, exists between n'oetic and sensible 
objects. 

The bodily organism is a portion of the sensible 
Indefinite. In strictness, the body denotes the sum 
of cerebral sequences with which we find ourselves 
bound up. Death, as an antecedent, is another se- 
quence, which, meeting the cerebral, brings it to an 
end ; and the result of the meeting of the two se- 
quences is a new phenomenon — the corpse.^ 

We have seen that sensible sequences are made up 
of a temporal and a non-temporal element ; and that 
time, a portion only of the law of antecedence and 
consequence, does not affect that which is non-tem- 
poral — that which in positive language is eternal. 
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Death is temporal. Death, therefore, does not reach 
the noetic portion of the psychic principle — intuitive 
power, and the higher susceptibilities. 

This argument is reproduced in various shapes, 
which are in reality the same at bottom. Thus, the 
doctrine of Recollection which is found in the Meno, 
the Phasdo, and the Phsedrus, means that sensible se- 
quences presuppose a noetic basis in the order of 
thought. The two notions, temporal and non-tempo- 
ral existence, being correlated, the logical and sub- 
stantive independence of the latter, and the conse- 
quent logical and substantive dependence of the 
former, are at once apparent. But, to pass from a 
consequent to its antecedent is, in the language of the 
understanding, a mode of recollection. The doctrine 
of Pre-existence is another name of the same thing.^ 

The same argument — the antithesis of the noetic 
and the sensible — appears in the Phaedrus in the 
shape that the soul is eternal, because it is the Prin- 
ciple of Motion. Motion is sequence ; and sequence 
is the law of phenomena, which implies, as before, a 
non-tem.poral or eternal element.* 

In the end of thePh8Bdo,the stress of the argument 
rests on the objective qualities of The Idea. The 
Idea is not objectively bound by the law of antece- 
dence and consequence ; and, as Like is known by 
Like, the noetic subject sees that it resembles its 
noetic object. It sees itself to be non-temporal, and 
therefore not subject to the sensible process of 
growth and decay The soul, therefore, intuitively 
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sees that it is not affected by anything which brings 
in its train the phenomenon Death.* 

The argument from Recollection appeals to psychic 
fact, the logical relation of the sensible and the no- 
etic ; the argument from the Principle of Motion 
appeals partly to psychic fact, and partly to objective 
noetic relation ; and the argument from the nature 
of The Idea appeals mainly to objective reality. 
The three arguments are in reality the same, al- 
though our attention in each case is directed from 
different points of view. 

In the Republic, the subject is treated of from the 
ethical point of view. Vice is the worst possible state 
of the soul ; but vice is the bodily influence maxi- 
mized, which merely obstructs the noetic faculty. 
Vice does not destroy the psychic principle ; there- 
fore, nothing will. There is no analogue to Death or 
obstruction in the noetic sphere. No spiritual 
being can injure any one but himself. The ethical 
view, as usual in Plato, verges on the metaphysical. 
The same argument occurs in the Phaedo, in the 
form that the soul is not a harmony — a result of 
organization.^ 

Various arguments in the Phaedo, which appear 
at first sight to be arguments ad hominem^ are 
really grounded on the same antithesis. Thus, 
the soul is not the result of organization ; it is not, 
for example, like the sound of a lyre. For the 
antithesis of sound is the perpetual silence of the 
instrument, that is, its disruption. But, virtue being 
the highest state of the soul, vice by parity of rea- 
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soning ought to destroy the soul. But, as there is 
an indefinite progress in vice, as well as in virtue, 
vice is certainly not the analogue of the disruption 
of the instrument ; and, as there is nothing in death 
to make men less unjust — or, in modem language, 
less vicious and sinful — Death, which ex hypothesi is 
wholly phenomenal, cannot touch that which is non- 
phenomenal; that is, the noetic is the perfect anti- 
thesis of the sensible.® 

The same antithesis is found in the argument 
that the soul opposes the body. The psychic prin- 
ciple is the efficient of motion — all movements are 
merely concausal. That is, as before, the noetic is 
the antithesis of the sensible.^ 

The argument that Contraries come into being 
out of Contraries is, in the first instance (like St. 
Paul's illustration of the seed), an ad hominem re- 
ply to a sensualist.® The soul is mortal, for life is 
followed by death ; growth merges in decay; and this 
is the universal law of all things. True, Plato replies ; 
growth merges in decay, but decay not the less even- 
tuates in growth. Therefore, even according to what 
the sensualist holds to be the ultimate and universal 
law, the psychic principle may be revivified after 
death. But the argument means something more ; it 
means, as was before shown, that the notion antece* 
dence and consequence involves a noetic element; 
and, consequently, the sensible phenomenon — the 
dead body — so far from proving the mortality of the 
soul, in reality proves the very reverse. Every phe- 
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nomenon presupposes a non-phenomenal element. 
The same argument, of course, may be extended to 
the cases of sleep and intoxication, which seem to 
favour the sensual hypothesis. The antithesis is as 
before.® 

Plato's doctrine, that we have an intuition of the 
Ego^ answers a practical objection to the doctrine of 
immortality, which is this : — Every one believes that 
there was a time in which he was not alive ; conse- 
quently, a time may come from which also he will be 
absent. Generalizing this, it must be admitted that, 
if Time pervade the entire of the psychic principle — 
if our whole and inmost being is a series of antece- 
dents and consequents— then it must be allowed that 
all analogy teaches the final natural mortality of the 
conscious agent. But, if we have an intuition of 
non-temporal existence — if we see that the law of 
antecedence and consequence merely expresses a part 
of our psychic experiences — then all analogies which 
are cases of that law, in reality, on Plato's showing, 
are evidence in favour of the spirituality of the soul. 
Now, ih^fact that the psychic principle is more than 
a series, is, after Berkeley, admitted in the present 
day by Mr. Mill and Mr. Mansel. Mr. Mill, certainly, 
will not be accused of mysticism, and Mr. Mansel is 
pledged to Sir W. Hamilton's philosophy of common 
sense. Their testimony is, consequently, unex- 
ceptionable. Of English Metaphysicians, at least, 
Berkeley, Mr. Mill, and Mr. Mansel concede Plato's 
first principle — the intuition of a non-temporal 
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Ego^ as opposed to the concomitant series of bodily 
changes ; and thus we meet the Platonic antithesis 
in a modern shape. ^® 

But the objection derived from the absence of 
sentient existence a parte ante can in fairness only be 
used by those who maintain the universality of 
Time — who hold that time reaches the depths of the 
psychic principle. On any other hypothesis, the 
objection is unintelligible, 

" For, Memory dealing but with Time, 
And he with Matter, can she climb 
Beyond her own material prime ?" 

Every argument used by Plato, then, is grounded 
on the antithesis between the Noetic and the Sensi- 
ble. The localization of the triple soul in the Ti- 
msBUS will present no difficulty to any one who will 
recollect the symbolism of the Dialogue — the most 
Ultra-spiritualist might hold the brain to be the 
organ of thought." 

The relation of the psychic principle to the Deity 
is purely spiritual. The Deity is the self-sustained 
Antecedent, Who sustains the dependent psychic 
consequent in the order of thought. But, again, we 
must recollect, that noetic existence is not a mere 
logical schematism. Emotive susceptibility is in- 
separable from cognitive power in the psychic com- 
pound. Consequently, the individuality of the psy- 
chic principle is not merged in the Divine An- 
tecedent ; the lustre of no star is ever lost in the 
brightness of the sun of the noetic system.'^ The 
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relation of the purely spiritual soul to its Antecedent 
will constitute an Idea of the highest type. The 
one Extreme is The Object — the Deity, absolutely 
good, and absolutely known as He is. The other 
Extreme is the Subject, knowing as it is known. 
And the Indifference of the two unmodified Ex- 
tremes is the Subject united to The Object by the 
bonds of knowledge and of sympathy. But the full 
glories of the final state will not be seen until the 
Soul, after many a wanderering, shall stand, stripped 
of all disguise, in native majesty on the threshold 
of the long-sought Home. 



NOTES. 



I. Note \ p. 7. — The preceding Essay does not necessarily 
postulate any special arrangement of the Platonic writings ; in 
brief, it asserts that the negative logic of Plato is the first and 
only step to the doctrine of The Idea. But, as this statement 
is implicitly at variance with Mr. Grote's two propositions {vide 
Preface, pp. ix, x), this is perhaps a proper place to consider his 
opinions in general. 

If the views advocated in the Essay be sound, there is, strictly 
speaking, no organon of the positive side of Plato's philosophy. 
The positive faculty acts intuitively (Kep. vii. 518, C.-E. ; Phaedr. 
249, E.) ; it therefore sees things as they are (Crat. 386, E.) ; but, 
as Plato held that sensation was subject to the Heracleitan law of 
flux (Arist. Metaphys., A. 6 ; M. 4), there is, it is conceived, no 
necessary inconsistency in positing two kinds of knowledge — 
noetic and sensible. And Protagoras having laid down that in all 
cases of cognition the subject was modified and altered by the ob- 
ject (ThesBt. 152, A; 160, D.; Crat. 385, E.; 386, C), the first step 
was to attempt to prove that there is absolute knowledge — ^meaning, 
not knowledge without a subject — in Mr, Grote's terms, a eognt" 
turn without a cognosems (which, of course, is unmeaning) — but 
a state wherein the eognoscens and the cognitum remain mutually 
unaltered. That there cannot be a eognoseem without a cog- 
nitum^ Plato admits. Charm. 167» B.~168, B. ; but he would 
maintain that there may be a cognitum without a cognoseens; 
although not, of course, existing in that special relation ; that 
is, in Plato's opinion things logically ftnd substantively con- 
nected are not, in the strict sense, necessarily correlatives, Arist. 
Met, A. 11 ; ef, Mill's Hamilton, pp. 42, 92, 1st ed. If the dis- 
tinction of modified and unmodified cognition, be kept in view, all 
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Mr. Grote's charges of Plato^s inconsistency in admitting at one 
time, and denying at another, the relativity of knowledge, fall to 
the ground ; see especially Mr. Grote's remarks on the Phsedrus, 
cited below. Of course, as the Essay professes merely to state 
Plato's views ex parte^ it would be quite out of place to dis- 
cuss the possibility of absolute knowledge. As to the various 
meanings of relative knowledge, see Mr. Mill's Hamilton, cap. n. 
That, as a matter of fact, Plato did hold the doctrine of unmodi- 
fied knowledge, vid. Phaed. 65, E.; Q%, B. D.-67, A. B.; 78, 
D.; 79, D.; 80, B.; Crat. 386,E.; Soph.248,A.; Sym.211,A.- 
B.; PhsBdr. 247,D.E.; Tim. 51, D.-52, B.; Epist. vii. 343, E. 
The contradictions which, in Mr. Grote's opinion, exist be- 
tween certain dialogues will be considered, as each topic arises. 
But one general remark may be made here. Mr. Grote seems 
to think that Plato regarded his positive philosophy as a com- 
plete solution of the difficulties raised by negative discussion. 
But this is not the case : Plato always sets forth his positive 
theory as an approximation merely — as the least of two difficul- 
ties ; as more intelligible than the sensualism of Heracleitus, or the 
unity of Parmenides. Man, as long as he is connected with a sen- 
suous organism, cannot know things adequately, Phaed. 66, B; 85, 
C.-D. ; 100, A. ; 107, A. B. ; Rep. vi. 505, A. ; 506, E. ; Rep. vii. 
517, B. C; Leg. x. 897, D. E.; Epin. 980, A. ; Phaedr. 246, A.; 
248, A.; Epist. ii. 312, JE.-313, A.; Tim. 29, B.-D. With 
regard to ei/coVes K6<^oi,^ see the definition of eUivp^ Crat. 432, 
A. B., and its difference from number. The passage in the Phaed. 
92, D., which Mr. Grote (iii. p. 246, n.) contrasts with the usage 
of eiKOTc^ Xof^oi in the TimaBus, is in reality in strict conformity 
with it, and with another passage, Phaed. 100, A. The sun is 
the physical analogue of The Good, Rep. vi. 509, B.; vii. 5 17, 
B.-C. We are forced to view the former through a medium, Phaed. 
99, D. ; the same illustration occurs, Rep. 516, B; Leg. x. D.-E. ; 
cf. Phaedr. 250, B.) ; eUoves and eiKoTe^ \6<^oi are therefore the 
media between pure noetic reality and the unmodified noetic 
faculty ; that is, the analogical concrete narratives — the spiritual 
translated into the sensuous — the verbal duplicates of eUaaia, 
the lowest mental process: Rep. vi. 511, E. 
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Plato's notion, that our highest degree of knowledge is seeing 
but in part, explains what Mr. Grote considers a marked con- 
tradiction between Plato's conception of absolute knowledge and 
Plato's conformity to individuals and occasions. Mr. Grote's 
objections are so consistently urged^ that a single extract will 
be sufficient : — 

*' Plato is usually extolled by his admirers, as the champion 
of the Absolute — of unchangeable forms, immutable truth, ob- 
jective necessity cogent and binding on every one. He is praised 
for having refuted Protagoras; who can find no standard beyond 
the individual recognition and belief, of his own mind or that of 
some one else. There is no doubt that Plato often talks in that 
strain: but the method followed in his dialogues, and the gene- 
ral principle of method which he lays down, here as well as 
elsewhere, point to a directly opposite conclusion. Of this the 
Phaedrus is a signal instance. Instead of the extreme of gene- 
rality, it proclaims the extreme of specialty. The objection 
which the Socrates of the Phaedrus advances against the didactic 
efficacy of written discourse is founded on the fact, that it is 
the same to all readers — that it takes no cognizance of the diffe- 
rences of individual minds, nor of' the same mind at different 
times. Socrates claims for dialectic debate the valuable privilege, 
that it is constant action and reaction between two individual 
minds — ian appeal by the inherent force and actual condition of 
each to the like elements in the other — an ever-shifting presenta- 
tion of the same topics, accommodated to the measure of in- 
telligence and cast of emotion in the talkers, and at the moment. 
The individuality of each mind — ^both of questioner and respon- 
dent — is here kept in view as the governing condition of the 
process. No two minds can be approached by the same road, or 
by the same interrogation. The questioner cannot advance a 
step except by the admission of the respondent. Every respon-« 
dent is the measure to himself. Hq answers suitably to his own 
belief; he defends by his own suggestions ; he yields to the 
pressure of contradiction and inconsistency, when he feels them^ 
and not before. Each dialogist is (to use the Protagorean 
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phrase) the measure to himself of truth and falsehood, according 
as he himself believes it. Assent or dissent, whichever it may 
be, springs only from the free working of the individual mind, 
in its actual condition then and there. It is to the individual 
mind alone that appeal is made, and this is what Protagoras asks 
for."— Vol. ii., p. 261. 

But the specializing adaptation of Plato to individuals and oc- 
casions — ^his being all things to all men — relates to negative logic 
only. To join twoPlatonic metaphors, every human being labours 
more or less under obstructed vision ; the treatment, therefore, 
varies with each case, and some cases are hopeless — the most 

skilful practitioner gives them up in despair, ThesBt., 150, D 

E., cf, Theag. 130, E.-131, A.; and in no case can the phy- 
sician guarantee complete success. Were the obstruction com- 
pletely removed, the mental eye would see The Idea face to face. 
To drop metaphor, Plato's meaning is : — ^We have here sensible 
or empirical knowledge ; but sensible knowledge is essentially 
mediate; Theaet. 184, B. C; 1, Ale. 129, E.; and to recognise 
its mediacy is the first step towards immediate knowledge — which, 
no man here ever completely attains to. To prove, then, the medi- 
cacy or essential and inherent relativity of sensible knowledge 
is the task of negative Dialectic, Epist. vii. 343, D., and the modus 
operandi must vary with the individual and occasion. There is, 
therefore, it is submitted, not enly no contradiction, but com- 
plete conformity, between the two sides of Plato's philosophy. 
The negative operation — which varies in each case — can only 
remove a layer of the cataract ; and the better light which the 
patient then discerns is perceived by the inherent and unim- 
paired, but still materially obstructed, power of the eye. The 
analogy, of course, is mere metaphor, as will be shown in the note 
on the word I^ea, p. 146. Besides, Plato qualifies the doctrine 
of Protagoras by the restriction av firi (f)pov 1/1169 tis y, Theaet. 
183, C. ; cf. Leg. IV. 716, C. ; o ^iy Geo 9 y/mh ttclvtivv xPV' 
fAarivv fierpov av eitj fxakiGia^ ttoXv fXaWov ^ ttov ta9, iv9 (f>a<FiVy 
avOpiDTTo^, This is what the writer has endeavoured to work out 
in the section Justice, for (/>p6vfjfft9 is the correlate of Oeo^, 
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SECTIO]^ II. 

Note ^, p. 8. — Sensation is the material of 5dfa, and is supplied 
on birth; Theset. 186, C. Ao'fa maybe true or false. If true, its 
practical uses are as valuable as those of iTriffTyfii], save that the 
former, as mere empirical tact, cannot be depended on in all 
cases. — Men. 97, B.E. ; 98, A ; 99, A. The test of opOij Bo^a is its 
power of modifying the future. — Crat. 387, A.-B. The passage 
generally cited from Phaed. 65, B., merely asserts that sight and 
hearing are neither accurate nor clear (axpipeh fxfjBe <Ta(/)€i9), 
which means that they do not convey the highest kind of know- 
ledge. Sight is the paramount sense, Rep. vi. 507, C. ; Phaedr. 
250, D. Then, hearing, c/. Phil. 51, D.-E. As to the pro- 
vinces of Sense and Reason in perception, vid, Rep;_vii. 523, D.- 
E. ; ef. Rep. x. 603, A. 

Note ^ (th.) Phaed. 66, C. ; Rep. ix. 580, E. 

Note 3, O'J.).— Crat. 411, C; 436, E.; 439^ C 

Note \ p. 9- — ^Three theories of the representative faculties 
are discussed by Plato, viz. — (1) mechanical retention; (2) semi- 
mechanical suggestion ; and (3) his own view, that it is a case of 
the general physical law of sequence : (1) Theaet. 191, C. ; (2) 
Theaet. 197, B.; (3) Symp. 208, A. B. As to the appropriate- 
ness of Sir W. Hamilton's terms, vide note ^^, on p. 28. 

Note ^ (ih.)y vide n. ^, p. 26. 

Note «, p. 13.— Theaet. 154, A.; 155, E.; 159, C. D. 

161, C. 

Note' (V5.). — Hamilton's Reid,p. 863, w. a. h. ; Abbott's " Sight 
and Touch," p. 76, n. This latter book is a vigorous effort to 
rehabilitate common sense, and contains a large number of facts 
and experiments relating to the antecedents of perception ; but it 
is obvious that Mr. Abbott notices the laws of mechanical asso- 
ciation only, and quite ignores the heteropathic products of the 
same process. Mr. Abbott's argument is — the completed pheno- 
menon is neither in this nor in that special antecedent singly ; it is, 
therefore, not the result of all of them together. But what the 
other side insists on is " connexa vcUent.'^ The subject, however, 
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cannot be discussed in a note: on the other side, vide Mill's Ham., 
caps, ix.y xiiL, XIV. 

NoteS p. 14. — As to the antecedents, vid. Thesst. 184, C; 
cf. ib. D.; 185, D.-E.; 156, E.-157, A.; 160, B.; 182, B.; 
I. Ale. 129, B.-130, A. 

Note • (ib,). — Dreaming and delirium are cited by Socrates, 
ThefiBt. 157, E.-158, A.-E., as ad abaurda of Common Sense : 
vid, note, p. 167. 

Note ^<> (t*.).— ThesBt. 153, D. E.; 154, B. 

Note ", p. 15. — Charm. 167, C. D.; ^. James Mills, ap. Mill's 
Ham. p. 115. 

Note " (t^.).— Phaed. 60, B. C. ; 71, A. B. C; Theaet. 152, D. 
E. ; 157, A. B. C. ; Leg. x. 893, C.-894, A. ; Symp. 207, D.- 
208, A. 

Note ", p. 16.— FiWd the Myth in the Politicus, 268, E. et sq,; 
and its explanation in the text, pp. 106, 107. 

Note »S p. 17— Theaet. 182. A.; Leg. x. 893, E. 

Note \ (tJ).-~Theffit. 186, D. E.; Farm. 166, B. C. 

Note ^*, p. 18. — Farm, ib. 

Note " {ib.) Farmenides combats the notion that noetic 

existence depends on the concipient subject. Farm. 132, B. C. ; 
see text, pp. 49, 50; and this theory is the second form of the hy> 
pothesis discussed in Theaet. 187, B.-200, D. 

Note ^ p. 17.— Theaet. 185, A. 

Note*', t^. — Kripivov ixfia'^eiop, TheSBt. 191, C; vepiffTcpetoi/^ 

197, D. 

Note ^, p. 18— Theaet. 190, C; 200, B.; vid. MUl's Ham. 
pp. 347-8, 352-3, 1st Ed. 

Note ^ p. 19 — Theaet. 195, D.-196, B. 

Note », p. 20.-^=£afix^vi> 41X), C.-D. 

Note " (e6). — Rep^jy iL516^ C.^D. 

Note ", p. 21. — The test of a genuine induction, according to 
Mr. Mill, is its efficacy in predicting the future, Logic, iii. cap. 2 ; 
and, according to Mr. G. H. Lewes, Verification is the criterion 
-which distinguishes modern science from ancient speculation. 
(Aristotle, p. 69). It is plain that prediction and Verification 
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both waive the questions, What is sensation ? Is it the sum of 
human knowledge ? 

Note *^ p. 21. — Farm. 130, C. ; mud or clay, is defined as 
" Earth mixed with Liquid ;'* that is, the combination of two ex- 
tremes, ThesBt. 147, C. Plato's habit of making use of illustra- 
tions taken from things which are considered common, {cf. Soph. 
218, D. ; Polit. 266, D. ; Hip. Maj. 288, D. ;) is connected with 
his view that Divine supervision is exercised in the minutest 
way, Leg. x. 900, C. ; 902, E. 

Note, *® {ih),^Vide text, p. 74. ; Sect. Participation, cf. Theset. 
156, E. ; 160, B. Even in Plato's day, to hold solidity to be the 
objective criterion, was set down as i&v afivrjTwv, Dr. Johnson's 
argument was known : <tk\i]pov9 76 \eofeis xai dpr trvTrov 9 av' 
Opwirovs, 2Q. 'E«o-« 70/9 uj wa«, /taV ei) afiovffoi, Theset. 155, E.— 
156., A.; Soph. 246, A.; Epin. 981, B. 

Note '^ p. 22. — Bacon's wishes to confine sense to observation 
of the experiment. N. Org. I. L., De Aug., v. c, 2. 

Note 2«, (e6.).— Phaedr. 265, D. 

Note 29, p. 23.— Crat. 423, B.; as to change, vide tb,, 414. C. 

Note 30, (26.).— Crat. 411, B. C; 436, E. 

Note 3', p. 24.— Theset. 201, E.; 203, E.; 206, B.; Crat. 
385, B. C. 

Note 32, (tJ.)— Crat. 436, B. 

Note 33. p. 25.— Theset. 206, D.-E. 

Note 3^, («6.).— Theset. 206, E.-207, A. 

Note 35j (ih), — Theset. 208, C. As to the defect common to the 
three varieties, vid. Theset. 206, E.; 207, B.; 209, E. The ar- 
rangement of the varieties of each form of the hypothesis has been 
taken from the conclusion of the These tetus. It would, perhaps, 
have been better to have adhered to the logical order, and have 
in each case placed the two extremes before their compromise. 
The arrangement in the conclusion of the Thesetetus may have 
arisen from a wish to close the dialogue with a discussion of the 
most important variety of the hypothesis. 

Note^S (iJ.).— Theset. 208, C; Brown cites Mrs. Quickly's 
speech. Hen. IV. Part 2, Act 11. s. i. ; as an example of vulgar, 
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as opposed to scientific suggestion, the cKarov Be re BovpaO* 

Note ^, p. 26. — The mental operations are, (t)av7a<Tia^ B6(a, and 
Biavoia, I. e.^ the apprehension, judgment, and reasoning of the 
common logic. Their verbal counterparts are expressed by \6r^oi^ 
combinations of nouns and verbs. The function of each set is, 
affirmation and negation, (f>a<ri^ xal a7ro0a<T£9, Soph. 263, D. ; cf. 
i6., 261, E.; Theaet. 202, B.; leg. x., 895, D.-E.; Epist. vii., 
343, B. ; and Mr. Mill's Hamilton, p. 328-9. 

Note ^, p. 27 ThesBt 189, A. ; Soph. 263, A.-B. ; Crat. 388, 

B. C. ; 408, C. 

Note »», p. 28— Soph. 263, A. B. ; E. 264, A. B. ; Pol. 264, C. ; 
7ri(TTi9 is the counterpart of 6of a, Tim. 51, E.; c/..££p._vL511. E. 
<^av7affia differs from ho^a, as a presentation differs from its repre- 
sentation, as the latter is in the psychic principle Ka&* avr'^v, and 
(fiavraaia comes ^i alffOi^<T€W9, Soph. 264, A. ^avraaia is the ulti- 
mate contact of the psychic principle and the body — the sum 
of sensible sequences, Phaed. 79, C. ; cf, ih,, 83, D., the phrase 
airep av to awfia (j^rj with the (()aai^ and the a7r6(f)aaiv of the 
Sophistes, 263, E. -^ 

Note *^f (lb.), — Every verbal description belongs to the class 
eiKove^, Crat. 432, B. ; and all eUove^ partake less of dXyOeia 
than the things which they typif y^ Rep.jE L-511^ E. cf. eJ.v^Qg, E.— 
'--SJO, A.B. ; with regard to the two next paragraphs, for Plato's" 
view of Space, vide Essay, pp. 79-81, and notes; and for Plato's 
psychology, see p. 147, 148, and notes. 

Note *^, p. 29. — There are three Troirjrai^ viz., 0€O9, Bfjfuovp^os^ 
and fiifirirri^ Rep. x. 597, B. D. E. ; cf ib., 601, D. The fiifxiprj^ 
produces (f)a\rdfffiara and not oVto, 599, A., and cf y /h/jli^tik'^^ 
lb, 603, A. B. The painter represents things as they are presented 

to sight, and not as per measurev..Eep,_ 59ii^-^.; iC/ljSQ2H^» 5 
Soph. 235, D.-236, A.; while the poet deals with words, which as 
eUlve^ are the least real objects of the lower faculties, -Rep, vi. 
•544,-E, Zeuxis is mentioned twice, Gorg. 453, C. D. 

Note ", p. 30.-— These t. 210, C. 

Note ", {ih.) — Theaet. 210, C. This is, perhaps, the proper 
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place to consider a point in 'whicb Mr. Grote lays great stress. 
He specially singles out for attack Plato's doctrine of the Non- 
Ens, as laid down in the Sophistes, and alleges its inconsis- 
tency with Theset. 188, 189; Euthyd. 284, B. C. ;_Rep. v. 
477^__478i. Farm. 160, C; 163, C. vol. ii. 455. But if the 
distinction between the respective objects of Knowledge and 
Opinion be recollected, the contradiction vanishes. Objectively, 
there is either existence, or there is n ot, Rep, v. 477, A. ; and so 
far Plato assents to Parmenides. Even Mr. Mill concedes the 
predicate existent or non-existent to Noumena, Ham., pp. 86, 7. 
But, unless there be a possibility of subjective wow-existence, 
Soph. 241. D.; <?/. »*., 237, A., 240, E., Plato would accept the 
doctrine of either Parmenides or Heracleitus. The passages in 
the ThesBtetus and the Euthydemus referred to by Mr. Grote 
are levelled against the Heracleitan exclusiveness ; and the 
second and third propositions in the Parmenides, 142, B.-157, 
A., are, it is conceived, intended to show the possibility of the 
Non-Ens. Plato, as stated in the text, lays down that a propo- 
sition has two affections — its internal composition, and its ex- 
trinsic reference to matter of fact. Soph. 263, A. B. ; E. 264, 
A., B. ; .Politic. 2C4, C. {Treirvaai f^ovv xal WKneveiv eivai) ; Tim. 
51, E. ; Rep. VL 511, E.; and the discussion of Theaetetus' 
second definition, Theaet. 187, B.-200, D. In brief, tt/o-t*?, or 
reference to fact, is an essential part of the true proposition, 
whether mental or verbal (cf, Mr. Mill's Ham., pp. 253-4). 
This, however, is no concession to the common-sense doctrine, 
Theset. 158, D. Gorg. 475, E.-476, A.; Lach. 184, E.; and cf. the 
well known Platonic distinction between science and empiricism — : 
a distinction which at least shows Plato's peculiar views, Arist. 
Metaph. A. i. 

Mr. Grote's objection (ii. 452), that Plato's doctrine de- 
stroys the universality of the Principle of Contradiction, is 
another example of the same confusion of the different senses 
of Non-Ens. The Principle of Contradiction asserts that the 
same predicate cannot be affirmed and denied of the same sub- 
ject, in the same sense. This Plato admits: objectively, there 
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is either existence, or there is not; objectively, no one idea 
can encroach on the prerogative of another. Subjectively, there 
is either reality, or not. The concept, a twenty-legged horse, 
is subjectively true; it is conceived as having twenty legs. 
But this does not affect the soundness of Plato's opinion, that 
we may predicate Existence in different senses. The propo- 
sition that vehicles are drawn by twenty-legged horses is, 
waiving all ethical questions, subjectively true, as soon as it 
is conceived or enunciated ; and the logical affection falsity can- 
not attach until we refer the proposition to something, either 
subjective or objective; taking objective either in the sense 
of the empiricist or Platonist. There cannot be a relation 
without two things, or at least the same thing viewed as two. 
It is therefore, it is submitted, no violation of Contradiction to 
assert that " the non-Existent," in the Platonic sense, " is and is 
not ;" but not, of course, in the same sense, vid, Rejp. v. 477 , A., 
€« ^e Brj 71 0V7W9 ex^i, ws eii/ai re Kal firj eivai, iC.r.X., cjT. 
Theset. 191, A.; ov (t>rjffw yfia9 6p0u>9 o/uLoXof^^ffai^ yuKa tv^o- 
XorfYjaauev, a t*9 o«3er, a^vvarov Bo^dffat a fiif oTSev eivai avm, 
Kat yJfevffOriiai' aWa Trrj Svvarov, Also Soph, to /iiy oir, ic>9 €<nt 
Kara ri, Kai to ov — W9 ovk etnt Trrj, 241, D. ; cf. Rep. II. 382, 
B.-C. That is, error is a subjective fact, whife to the person 
in error the objective does not exist. 

Mr. Grote also objects that Plato's doctrine excludes the pure 
negative, which simply nullifies belief. But is this so? Can 
that which nullifies belief be a simple negative? It is quite 
true that a process of negative argument substitutes nothing in 
the place of the opinion it demolishes; but then the negative bat- 
tery must be directed from some determinate point. Even to 
show that a square circle is a contradiction, postulates, first, that 
there is, in some way or other, such things, or facts, or suppo- 
sitions, as are generally called squares or circles; second, that 
these differ; and that, consequently, to assert that a circle is 
square is at least unmeaning. Plato's doctrine, it is conceived, 
provides for the pure negation, which Mr. Grote*s does not. He 
who simply denies, in reality appeals to either the general expe- 
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ence of all men, or makes an ad hominem appeal to the special 
experience of the believer. Even the sceptic appeals to the ad^ 
mitted fact, that much may be said on both sides of every spe- 
culative question. A nullifying process can only dispossess 
pre-existing belief by calling in the aid of other beliefs, either 
general or special. A positive quantity cannot be reduced to 
zero by subtracting zero. 

SECTION III. 

Note S p. 34.— Theset. 185, A.-E. 

Note «, p 35.— Theaet. 184, E.-185, A.; c/. Mill's Logic, III., 
cap. xiv. on Empirical Laws. 

Note \ (t5.). — Rep. viL 523, E .~524, A^; ef, Phsed. 96, E.- 
97, A.-B. ; that is, addition produceTthe effect of division, and 
vice versa. Also Phsed. 102, B. D.; and Thecet. 154, C. ; 155, 
C. ; Hip. Maj. 289, B.-C. ; Rep, v. 479. A. ; Phaed. 74, B. ; for the 
illustration, se e_Rep. v ii. «? ^?t ^—Q- 

Note *, p. 36. — Vide referencesjn ^ece^illg_jaatey «nd cf, the 
references on n. ^ 

Note \ p. 37.— Phil. 15, D. 

Note «, p. 38.— PhiL 24, C.-25, B.— Cf. the two kinds of 
measurement irph^ Toifvavrlov^ koI irpos to fUtpiov^ <Src. The first 
kind comprehends the ordinary measurements of one sensation 
by another, either for common sense or scientific purposes ; the 
latter refers to the Idea, wavO* oTroaa €«» to ftdffov ainvKiaOii 
rwp e<rx^'^'*"'i Polit. 284, E. 

Note \ p. 39.— Charm. 168, B. C. D. 

Note ®, p. 40. — TO 7repa9 = 7rav o ri vep av irpo^ apiOfiov apiOfkOi 
tj fiirpov rf Trpos fidrpov^ Phil. 25, A.-B. 

Note '. p. 41. — wept CKaarov apa twv elhujv ttoXv fiei/ iffji to oi/, 
iTreipov 8e TrXrjOei ro fiij or. Soph. 256, E. ; and cf, the fourth 
and fifth propositions of the Parmenides ; the former of which 
shows that ToXXa in relation to The One is both definite and 
indefinite, 158, D.-E.; and the latter, that toXXo out of all rela- 
tion to The One admits no predicate whatever, ih. 160, A.-B. 

N 
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Note *®, p. 41, — To B* aweipop iic fi^f^akov Kalfnicpov roin tbiov^ 

Met. A. 6. ; of, Phys. iii. 43. Aristotle objects that Plato haying 
postulated two indefinites, the Great and the Small, does not 
make use of them, Phys. iii. 6, 6; but the objection is fully pro- 
vided for by the propositions of the Parmenides, cited Mi^a. 
The Indefinite is, in fact, a logical antecedent, which cannot be 
construed to thought as indefinite. If construed, it becomes 
definite, i. e. positive, to fU^a Kal Td p.iKpop; Plato uses these 
terms, Rep, vii. 524, C» 

Note " (lb.), — Mathematics arc hypotheti c. Rep, v ^ filO, C ; 
and next to the noetic, that is, dianoetic, ib, 511, C. D. They 
are the mean between ^ofa and vov 9y ib. P.; c f. Arist. Metapb. 
A. (i.), 6 ; ib. N. (xiv.), 3 ; ib. 6. 

Note ", p. 42. — We may proceed from the Indefinite to the 
Limit, and vice versd^ Phil. 18, A-B., in order to discover the 
Idea; and therefore, it is conceived, we may describe the Idea 
according to either method. 

Note »3 (i^.).— ^*^- note 8. 

Note " (ib.). — Charm. 167» C.-168, B., is an enumeratio sim- 
plex of faculties and their objects ; and the fifth proposition of the 
Parmenides shows that the indefinite per $e is incogitable. 

SECTION IV. 

Note \ p. 45. — Vid, note ", p. 42. As to the function of the 
brain, vid. Phsed. 96, B. It must be recollected that Plato con- 
sidered the Heracleitan theory as insufiScient, but not false ; and 
its necessary complement is The Idea, Arist. M. (xiii.) 4. The 
brain was, therefore, a concause. Vid, n. ^°, p. 157. 

Note \ p. 46. — Vid. text, pp. 77-81, and notes. 

Note^ (ib.) Rep. vi. 490, B,; Tim. 45, C.-D.; Arist.de 

Anima, i. 2, 8. That the law is a mere statement of fact, and not 
a condition which precedes and explains the fact of cognition, is 
plain. Plato held the Heracleitan doctrine of flux ; he also held 
that we have in part intuitive knowledge; see references, note', 
p. 160; and intuition is final, meaning by intuition knowledge 
without media or proof. 
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Note *, p. 49.— Vid. note \ p. 40. 

Note S p. 50.— Farm. 132, C. 

Note * (Jh,), — Farm. 1 32, C. This question in theParmenides is 
analogous to the modern question of the reality of the external 
world. The common sense view embodies the mere fact that 
all our perceptions do not depend upon the will, ef. Des Cartes : — 
^'Quamvis ideseills a voluntate mea non pendeant, non ideo con- 
stat ipsas a rebus extra me positis necessario procedere," Med. 
III. Now, it is conceived, Plato's argument is conclusive against 
all theories of latent mental modifications. They either are in the 
field of consciousness, or they are not. In the latter case they are 
extra-mental, cf. Mill's Hamilton, p. 285-7. On the other hand, 
Plato's intuition of the Ego gfves us, as its correlative, but not 
co-ordinate, a knowledge of a Non-Ego; vid, section " Immor- 
tality," p. 152. Plato's view of the objectivity of the Idea — the 
principle of number and quantity — is illustrated by a passage in 
Aristotle — *0 Be xpovos apiOfiov €(ttiv, ovx <? dpiO/novfiev, a\X' 6 
api0uov/uLevo9, Phys. IV. 12, 3. 

SECTION V. 

Note ^, p. 55. — 'IdSes Se leal ^iKekcu Ttvev vtnepov "hlLovaai 
^vvvevoi^Kafftv^ on ffv/uLvXeKCiv dc({}aKea'TaTOV hfi//)6repa ical Xeryeii/, 
W9 TO ov voWa T6 Kttl ep iffTiv, €xOpa Be xai (f)iK\a ffwexeTat, 
Soph. 242, D. E. Plato mentions two varieties of the Pluralists, 
t^. D. ; but, as he himself adopted in part the view of Heracleitus, 
the text has been shaped accordingly, cf, The»t, 152, E. As 
to his obligations to Pythagoras, Aristotle says that jiiOe^i^ was 
the Pythagorean fu/n^<Ti<ty Metaph. A. (i.), 6. But see Section 
Participation, and notes. 

Note ', p. 56. — Soph. 251, D.-252, A. The same argument 
is also fatal to indefinite Flux, ib,; cf. Farm. 1st Prop., 137, C- 
142, E. 

Note \ p. 57.— Farm. 128, D.; 136, B.C.—Kal evl Xo^^if-^i 

fiiWei^ T€\ew9 r^vfivaffd/ievos Kvpiu)9 . hioy^eaOat ro d\*i0€9, 
ef, avev t^ap epos woWa do(daai aSvporov^ Farm. 166, B., dth 
Prop. 

n2 
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Note \ p. 57.— As to the Platonic scheme as a residual expedienty 
vide Soph. 252, E.-253, A. As to the dependence of things on 
The One, vtW^ Arist. Metaph. A. (i.) 6: to ev^ovaia, to fueya scat 
TO fiiKpovs^i^ff, See, also, sect. Participation, and notes. 

Note ^ p. 59. — As to rest being the absolute element, vide Soph, 
249, B.-C; cf. Phajdr. 247, A.; Crat. 401, A.-D. It has no 
communion with motion, Soph. 254, D. In Rep. vii. the pre- 
paratory studies are ranged as follows : "arithmetic*; geometry, 
the science of surfaces, and the science of solids ; then astro- 
nomy, the science of the motion of solids. The latter is chiefly 
valuable, as it tends to fix our thoughts on real rest and motion. 
But, as time does not bind reality (sect. Participation,) it is 
conceived that real rest and motion denote the elements of the 
higher existences, 6 Oco^ xal aind to rrj^ ^wrj9 elBoij Phsed. 106, 
D. If this be so, we can see why Plato attributed circular mo- 
tion to Noc;9, Tim. 34, A. ; for mathematics are not pure know- 
ledge, Rep. vii. 533,j0. D., but they come nearest it, ib» Hence, 
perpetual energy, or power of self-modification, Leg. x. 896, A, 
would be in mathematical terms circular; cf. K&ffffi9 5* ovk eari 

ffvv€X7J9, aW* tj Kaia toirov* xal TavTi]9 y kvkXio, Arist. Metapb. 

A. (xii.) 6. ; c/l Tim. 34, A. Mr. Grote considers that the So- 
phistes breaks down the barrier between Fientia and Enlia^ viz., 
motion; ii. 459; but it is conceived that sensible motion, in 
Plato's opinion, meant that the sequent A disappeared or va- 
nished into sequent B; while noetic motion, as in the case of 
the Eidetic Numbers, meant progression according to the order 
of thought ; each moment in the process being distinct, and never 
merging its individuality in the next: vide Essay, pp. 67-68, 
and notes. 

Note *, p. 61. — Soph. 254, D.; the text down to n. ' is 
founded on Soph. 254, B.-259, E., inclusive. 

Note \ p. 64.— Soph. 248, E. 249, C. ; Phil. 30, C. D. From 
these passages and the Platonic law of cognition the inference in 
the text has been derived. 

Note ®, p. 65 . — There is an efiicient cause of combination, Phileb. 
23, D. This is The Good, the cause of all good things, Rep. vii 5 1 7, 
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B-C. ; c/. Epin. 981, B ; Crat 416, C.-D. ; Rep. ji. aSQjJ. ; Theaet. 
176, A. ; and it is aXTfOivdi xal Oeto^ Srov9, Phil. 22, 0. As to 
the 10, vtV^eArist. Phys. iii. 6, 6.; Metaph. A. (xii.) 8. The ra- 
tionale of the Ten given in the text, is not at variance with 
Aristotle's statement that it consists of two Pentads, Metaph. M. 
7. For the elements of the Idea are jper se two monads. But 
the relation between the two monads is diversity, which is also 
a monad, Parm. 143, B. That is, the elements out of relation = 
2 monads ; in relation = 3 monads ; and out of and in relation, 
each state being considered as distinct = 5 monads. But as the 
Indefinite is per se incogitable, it must be given in some deter- 
minate relation and when given in relation, its actual relativity, 
and previous non-relativity, or indefiniteness are apparent, Parm. 
158, E.-159 A. Now to express the joint state, a third set of 
monads come in. Hence elements out of all relation are two 
monads, and elements in relation are three monads, the two 
states considered as several, are five monads, and the two states 
considered in combination are five monads in addition. That is, 
5 + 5 =10. It is evident that 10 is the maximum; for the ele- 
ments must be either in relation, or out of relation, or both. 
But the Idea as a result presupposes the numbers given in the 
text, and in apprehending them, the 10 or binary pentad ener- 
gies. As to the rationale of numbers, vid. Parm. 143-144 A.; 
Arist, Met. M. 7. It should be remarked that the numbers are ob- 
jective states, while the monads are the moments they contain. In 
the same way the psychic principle is 10, the psychological num- 
bers are 10, and the mathematical are also 10. But, as 1 is the 
number of pure unmodified knowledge, rovs, Arist. de Anim, 1. 2, 
9, the psychic principle in its ultimate relation to the Deity consti- 
tutes 10. Since, knowledge being the indifiference of subject 
and obj ect, subj ect = 1 = obj ect =10 = indifiference = 10. As to 
the noetic numbers being aa^fipkriToi inter se, see Arist. Metaph. 

M. (xill.) 6; ai 6' (^fiovdBes) iv ttj ^vadi avTTJ irpo^ to9 iv rij Tpidhi 

Note ', p. 71 . — Each element preserves its individuality, Parm. 
158, E.-159» A.; ib. 159, D.; the metaphor is taken from 
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Boph. 246, A. B.,and the passage shows that soliditj was deemed 
to be the objective quality, and that the opposite school argued, 

Kara fffitxpa BiaOpavcvres ev roi? X070C9, t. 0. substituted analy- 
sis for Common Sense. 

Note '^ p. 73. — The Sun is the physical analogue of The Good, 
Bep. vL 509) B. Hence, perhaps, taking in consideration Plato's 
connexion with Philolaus, the mythical statement in tl^e Ti- 
msBUS, that the virtuous soul will return eh rrjv tov ^vtfofiov 
oticffatv a<rTpov^ 42, B. The Grood being the sun, its consequents 
are stars, Kara rot 9 eicora? Xo^^ov^, 

Against Plato's Idea J^ont, Mr, Grrote urges three objections: — 
The first is, that he does not in th^Repu blic tell us what it is, 
iii. 241. J But Plato tells us that The Good cannot be seen at 
present; that it is a matter of inference, avXKo^la'rea^ k, t. X m, Rep. 
viL 517. C. ; and i n the same bo ok, Socrates, though abound- 
ing in good will, declares that Glauco will be unable to follow 
him in the dialectic ascent, ov5* cUova av eVi ot Xe^ofiev tBotq^ 
dhX avTo r* d\rfO€9\ that is, The Good is an object of intui- 
tion, and cannot be depicted in sensuous colours, e<icoi/69« Each 
man must see for himself, which he cannot do fully here, but 
wiU hereafter, vide n. \ The second objection is, that ^'the 
word [Bonum] has no meaning except in relation to some ap- 
prehending subject," ih. p. 242, n. n. This is quite true; but 
does it show that Bonum must be altered and modified by ple- 
nary cognition — by its being known as it is; that is, by our know- 
ing all that is to be known, and leaving nothing unknown ? The 
third objection is, that Plato's identification of TJwum and Bonwn 
is ^* a forced conjunction of two disparaties*' — of a metaphysical 
and of an ethical element, ih. 475, n. a. Now, it is conceived, it 
is one of Plato's pre-eminent merits as a thinker, that he does not 
regard a human being as a mere reasoning machine, but as a 
compound of reason and emotion. If, then, man be a compound 
being. The Good must satisfy his compound nature, and not 
leave one half ungratified. The Good must be, in Butler's lan- 
guage, a subject of the understanding, and an object of the 
heart. In fact, Plato's meaning appears to be, that personality 
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is indivisible, but not simple. With regard to the Platonic End, 
Mr. Grote observes, that *' in an ethical discourse about Summum 
Bowum^ the antithesis between Pleasure and Intelligence, on 
whick the Philebus turns, is from the outset illogicaL What 
gives it its apparent plausibility is, that the exercise of Intelligence 
has pleasures and pains of its own, and includes therefore in it- 
self a part of the End, besides being the constant and indispensable 
directing force or means," ii. 595. Now, the question raised 
in the Philebus is between Pleasure in the technical Platonic 
sense and Prudence, or the ethical and cognitive faculty, Phil. 
11., B.-C., to which Plato allocates pleasures of its own, Bep. ix. 
585, D.-E. ; but which pleasures are different in kind from the 
satisfactions of the senses. Hence Prudence, qud containing end, 
and means, Phsed. 69, A. B., is contrasted with the objects of the 
appetites, whichareproperly only alleviations of pain, Phil. 31, D, 
Sep. i v. 437, E L--438, B. Pleasure is of the Indefinite, Phil. 31, 
D. — of the More and Less, and cannot be attributed to higher 
existences, Phil. 33, B. See the section on Justice. 

SECTION VI. 

Note \ p. 74.— Tim. 51, E. 

Note ^ p. 75. — Vide n. \ Sect. ii. ; as to pleasure, vide Phileb. 
31, A. 

Note », p. 7&.— Pheed. 64, A. C. ; 65, A. ; 67, A. 

Note *, p. 80. — The view of Time and Space given in the text is 
derived as follows : — Aristotle states that Plato's theory of time is 
unique: a\\a firiv irepl t^e 'xpovov e^u) ei>69 ofiovoffTuc&t c'^ovref 
</>aivotnai Trdvres* ar^ewffTov ^ap etvai Xer/ovffi, UXdrivv Be ainop 
t^evvd fi6vo9y Phys. viii. 1, 10. Aristotle then refers to the 
Timseus, ^p6vo9 h' oZv fiere* ovpavov 76701/61/, 38, B. Now, the con- 
tinuation of the passage is, tva afia t>/ evvrfOevres afia xai 
X^Owaiv^ and f^evva is the technical term for the result of the 
combination of the Trepas and the diretpov, Phil. 25, D. ; the mean- 
ing of ^eveats will be discussed in the next section. 

The peculiarity of Plato's theory appears to have been the 
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mixture of the Heracleitan and Pythagorean views. Aristotle sajs 
that the Pythagoreans held the Triad to be objective, 'jrapa t^9 0v- 
tr€tv9 6<\t/0oT69 wffiTep v6fiov9 eKeivfj^^ de C<b1. a. i. 1 ; Br. 268, a^ 
10-13; and that the Triad denoted Beginning, Middle, and End. 
Now, to Heracleitus, objectivity has no meaning ; everything was 
<^evetTt9. But Plato allows the objectivity of the Now, Tim. 37, 
E.-38, A, and contrasts it with the past and future, ib,, and this 
view is worked out in the third proposition of the Parmenides^ 
155, E.-157, B. Plato himself seems to wish to indicate bis 
originality by twice using the word aroTro?, ih. 156, D. The 
same theory in a more concrete form is found in Phsed. 1\\ cf. 
Leg. X. 893, E.-894, A. In fact, the view of Time indicated is 
merely a case of Plato's ^if Kal iroWa ; as to space, vide Tim. 
62, A. D., TpUov ^e, K, T. X. ; and for the definition of ovelpw^i9 
therein, vide Rep. v. 476, C; and cf. text, pp. 87-90. 

Note *, p. 80. — Tim, 52, B. D. Asto the priority of the Noetic, 
vide Epin. 980, D. E.; cf. Leg. x. 892, A.; Tim. 34, B.-C. 

Note®, (ib),—^Tov7t^fiev oZv Tip yeVet, {sc* ttj a7if^firf) Kal Stejuid-' 
p^ero TlKdrtvv Wi ovri r/GtvfierpiKif Bo'^jubarf aW eKokei ^PXV^ 
r/pa/jLfi^s, TovTO Be woWaKii iriOjei ra? aro/nov? t^pa/i/ia9^ Metaph. 

A, (I). 7. 

Note ^ p. 81. — Arist. de Anima, i. 2, 9; Metaph. N. 3. 

Note \ p. 82. — Arist. Metaph. A. (l) 6. 

Note S p. 83. — In the beginning of the Parmenides, all empiri" 
cal modes of conceiving Participation, viz. : Inherence, whether 
total or partial, 131, A. E.; cf. Phil. 15, B.; Soph. 253, D. E.; 
Similarity in any mode, whether subjective, 132, A, or objective, 
132, D.; cf Rep^Xj_S92,_CL; Tim. 31, A., are rejected; at the 
same time, the total separation of the two elements is refuted, 
while Ideas are pointed out as the proper object of dialectic, 
Parm. 135, B. C. ; cf Phil. 15, C. It follows then, it is conceived, 
that The Idea is not subject to modes of empirical apprehension, 
and that it is not totally isolated ,* cf Arist. Phys. iv. 2, 5. 
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SECTION VII. 

Note \ p. 84.— Arist. Phys. iv. 2, 2. 

Note % p. 85. — Me^efis t= filfi7f(ri9, Arist. Metaph. A, (i.) 6. 

Note », p. 87. — ^€vdo9, ivi Be Kal aXiJ^iy, Rep. ii. .377, A. 

Note S p. 88.— Rep. v. 476, C. D.; ef. Tim. 52, B. C. 

Note ^ p. 91.-^rist. Phys. 1074, 2; Metaph. M. 6., N. 3. 

Note ®, p. 93. — 6/ioitv9 f^ap <l)aai to£s ra hiaf^pafifiafa e^pd(povat, 
Arist. de Ccel, 279, 6, 32; and Simplic. 488, b. 15. 

Note ', p. 94.— Tim. pp. 54-55, C. 

Note ®, p. 97. — The circle is apparently derived from the frag- 
ment of Parmenides, ap. Soph. 244, E. These verses also con- 
tain, perhaps, the germ of the More and Less, ovre n fiZi'^ov ovre 
rt paiorepov. The physical elements Fire and Earth are due to 
Parmenides, Arist. Phys. i. 5, I ; and the Three is the Pytha- 
gorean Number of Fire, Metaph. N. 5. Three was also the 
number of the Definite to ttuv xai to Tratna toi9 Tpial w p laT ai^ 
Arist. de Ccel. i. 1. Hence the triangle is the superficial symbol 
of the definitive and formative agent Two was the Number 
of Earth and of the Indefinite, ih. 3 Met. N. 5 ; and the square 
their superficial symbol. Hence, the necessity, according to 
Pythagorean notions, of trisecting the right angle. As to the 
geometrical character of arithmetic, t?iV/^ Theaet. 147, E.-148, A. 
B., and vide n. '*, p. 128. 

Note \ p. 98— Tim. 54, E.-55, A. 

Note *^ p. 99 — Ih. 55, A. ; Arist. Phys. i. 6, 5. With regard 
to the Icosihedron, ih* 55, B. ; as to the Dodecahedron, assuming 
it to be constructed in the same way, it would be 6x6x2. As to 
the propriety of identifying it with aether, Plato says Trorepov Be 
eva 7J ire vie a\nov9 &\7f0eia, ... fiaWov av ravrij ora^ eiKorw^ 
BtaTToprjaai, Tim. 55, D. ; cf. Epin. 984, B. C. Xenocrates 
mentions irevre c % ly /* a T a Kal <r la fiara. The Dodecahedron 
may have suggested the BwBeicafficvroi acjyaipai of Phaed. 110, B. 
JEther is also contrasted with air, ih, 109, B. C. 

As to the non-locality of The Idea, vid, Arist. Phys. iv. 2, 5, 

O 
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nXtlrttfi fMfxti AfxTf«y — iiit ri twt h rtirf ru %(in ku) tl uft0fi»} «. r. A. 
c/. Phys, iii. 42. 

Note ", p. 103. — Arist de Coel. i. 1. As to the Demiurgic 
function of Ndv;, v/dieEpin. «t ftofm ^X»rruf xa) }i}^Mv^y£<y ^^do^xfi, 
981, B., and Tim. 68, D. As to the contest of the Demiurge with 
Necessity, cf. EpisLvii. 343, A.; Parm. 158, E,; also the Myth 
in the Protagoras. Epimetheus, the finisher of animals, which 
were formed of fire and earth, was ov Trdfv t< o-o^o^ ; and his gifts 
are all accompanied by analogous deficiencies, Protag. 320, C- 
321, 0. 

Note ", p. 106 Polit. 268, D.-275, D.; Phileb. 18, A. R 

If the sensible indefinite be conceived as a right line, and the 
monad as a point, then the inverted regime of Cronus, will eVi 
a-ftix^drdrov fia^itof itoSos livxt, Polit. 270, A. This particular, 
pointed out by Mr. Grote, ii. p. 481, n. «., was overlooked in the 
composition of the text, but confirms, it is conceived, the expla- 
nation attempted there. 
Note ", p. 108.— Parm. 132, D.-133, A. 
Note ^*. — Arist. Meteorol. ii. 2. As to The Good, vide Eth. 
N. i., 6; Eth. Eud. i. 8. Aristotle's criticisms of the Idea Boni 
are all directed from the empirical standing-point, whereas 
Plato's Good is the most transcendental of entities, Eep. vi. 
509, B. 

Note ^*. — ^Arist. Eth. N. iii. 4, 4; cf, Metaph. K, 6; as to the 
canon of objectivity, vide Eth. N. x, 2, 4. The Primum Movens 
is devoid of extension, Phys. viii. 10, 9. 

SECTION VIII. 

Note S p. 113. — As the sanctions of the Ovfcdg attach to the 
transgressions of the Wihfiioiy Rep. iv. 439, E.-J^iO^ A, it would 
seem that the 6v[toq is mortal ; cf. Tim. 69, C.-72, D. The cha- 
rioteer, Phaedr. 253, D. E., represents Prudence, the unruly horse 
Appetence, and the good horse their Indifference, which partakes 
of both extremes ; and the words clxri a-v^7n^v^fihoi, applied to 
the dark horse, allude to the cIttu^ov = ^o^u. The Bv/idf, as it re- 
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gards^ appetence, is phenomenal and mortal ; but as it partakes 
of ^^ovno-tf is noetic and immortal. As to the sentimental element, 
with Phsedr. 254, E. cf, 238, B. C, li y»f anv xijcv — g 5 » i iKXrjdn. 
Note *, p. 1 14. — The tripartite division in !^ep>^i¥w 4,36, i s psy- 
chological, li rS avrS rovrZ eKoco-ret Tr^etTrofiiit tjT^tcriit ot* cr<y «AAO 
ixxS, A. Cf, ih, ii oXvi TJ} "^^v^ji ; as to the meaning of a-eHfAcc and 
X^if^^rcc, vide Phaed. 66, B.D. ; ^^/JJ^p. ix^5 B0, D. E . Phaed. 69, 
A.-B., explains the relation ofvu]gar Utilitarian ism to Plato' 
Ethics. No men except philosophers have (p^ovno-ii in esse. The 
virtue of other men consists in measuring phenomenal pleasures 
and pains with others of the same kind. They forego one plea- 
sure through desire^ of another, 69, A, ; and so of courage, cf, 
Protag. 360, B. They deal in money, Phaed. 69, A. ; that is, 
with the representative »itfe?«« of exchange, and not with ^^mo-if^ 
the paramount ethical item and standard of ethical value ; cf, 
Lach. 192, E. ; while the scientific utilitarian knows the compara- 
tive worth of all the items. Rep. ijs..A&2, A. B.; Lach. 199, D. 
This state is the result of science, Gorg. 500, A.; cf difcxtct xcd 

octof fAiTct (p^ov^a-toig yiyi(r6ut, Theaet. 176, A. B. 

Note ^ p. 114.— Phileb. 35, E.; Phaedr. 258, E. 

Note, S p. 115 Phileb. 51, B. E.-52, C; as to their ob- 
ject, vide Lys. 221, D. E.; Phileb. 34, E.-35, A., sq. ^ Rep, iv . 
439, A, 

Note ^ p. 116; Protag. 355, D. E.-356, A. B. 357, B. 353, 
D.-E. 354, A. B. 

Note «, p. 117.— Gorg. 500, A.^Rep. ix. 582, A. B. 

Note \ p. I18.--Phileb. 13, A. B. ; ^TJ.'"^ to pure plea- 
sure, ih. 51, B. Mr. Grote, 11., p. 607, n. x., excepts to Plato's 
view that the pleasures of mathematics are not preceded by want. 
Ph. 52, A. But Plato is talking of natural, and not acquired 

feelings: nfiitg ecvra ra rtig ^ virtue fiUcv wocHfCotru ^Mfig rev Xoyta- 

fA6v UtotTTifaivofctf^ ih, 52, B. The formula of appetite is a desire 
of the means of relief for the sake of relief, because of the pre- 
sence of the special evil, Lys. 218, E. ; that is, without the pain of 
hunger there can be no pleasure in food ; but there is no pre- 
cedent want which impels a child to learn, [^as a precedent want 
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impels it to look for food. Plato also divides pleasures and 
pains into trae and false, with reference to their effects rela- 
tively — to (1) the Deity, Phil. 39, £. ; to (2) our hopes and fears, 
ib, 41, E.-42, A.; (3) to each other, u e^ the law of sequence, 
ib. 38, C. D. — «. e,y to (1) the purely objective; to (2) the 
purely subjective ; and to (3) their compromise. As to the 
hierarchy, see Text, pp. 149-51, and note. 

Note ^ p. 120. — As to the relation of »«eXXd(, dprrn^ and 6^l^%rm 
to ;cpf*a, vid. Rep. x. 601,. D.; cf, Gorg. 474, D. E.; 506, D.; 
Rep. i. 352, E^; 353, A. E., and the illustrations in the Hip- 
pias Maj. Even immortality has its special utility, Eathyd. 
289, B. ; and likewise the Regal Art, ih. 292, A. The highest 
category is that which we like propter se and propter alivd^ 
Rep. ii. 3'^R, A. That there must be some ultimate end, vid. 
Lys. 218, D.; 219, C. D.; 220, A.; Lach. 185, D.; Gorg. 499, 
E.; 500, A.; Syinp. 210, E.; Phil. ^S, A. 

Note ®, p. 122. — The Gorgias, it is conceived, developes Plato's 
view of the relation of the empirical objects of Ethics to the 
spiritual efficient, or agent. Beneficial pleasures are good, %b. 
603, C. D. The question, then, is — is it better to do a wrong, 
or suffer it ? Socrates answers. BovA«i^i)» fctit kv iyayi oi;^^r<p«, if 

i^»fecyKec769 tin ct^tfctlt n (A^tKt7ff6ui, eX^ifAn* eiv fiaX?<ov uitxtla-Bett 

]fi oi^iKitv, Gorg. 469, B. C. ; and the reason is, fc*i lyx.fovta-Biy 
TO f6oiiifiC0 T?( a^ixictf vwdvXct TTJf^vXfyjv voAc^ xai iiftotrdf^ 480, B. 
Now, ccnxrcg is the Platonic metaphor for eternal n^isery, th. 525, 
C. ; Phaed. 1 13, E.; R^p, x. 615, Jl. Mr. Grote objects, that the 
Platonic metaphor overlooks an all-important difference between 
bodily illness and spiritual disease: — *' The taint or distemper with 
which Archelaus is supposed to inoculate himself, when he com- 
mits signal crime, is a pure fancy or poetical metaphor on the 
part of Plato himself. A distemper must imply something pain- 
ful, enfeebling, disabling to the individual who feels it ; there 
is no other meaning ; we cannot recognise a distemper which does 
not make itself felt in any way by the distempered person," il, 
p. 111. That Archelaus was not aware of his spiritual xax.ioc, 
i. e.y iJm/a, Plato holds, 471, B; but this is the worst feature 
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in the case; it is of the very essence of his punishment, Theset. 
176, E.-177, A.; Leg. v. 728, B; andc/I the doctrine, ovhlg eycm 
Kaxo^, Plato would compare the state of Archelaus, not to ac* 
tual chronic uneasiness, but to idiocy, or lunacy, in which the 
patient was quite happy. 

Note. '\ p. 122.---Rspu-yL, 505^ A.; vii. 509, C; PhU. 65, A. 
As to other objects of th"e Eros, see Symp. 210, 211. As to its 
subjective side, (ppovyjcif^ vid. ih. 206, A.; 209, A.; ef, Phsedr. 
241, A. B.; Lys. 222, A.; Leg. viii. 837, A. D. 

Note ", p. 127. — Ethical training is a xaOap^iAOf, Soph. 227, D. ; 
230, D. As to Justice, vid. Rep. 433, B. C . As to Prudence, 
Temperance, and Fortitude, v/c?.J8.ep.jitjl42,-C D.; Lach. 199, 
D. E.; Leg. 631, C; 632, C, 963, A. The empirical objects 
of ethics are mere occasions for evoking ^ooVij^/;, Phaed. 69, A. B. ; 
the correlate of xaXAo?, Symp. 203, C. D. ; and of God, Theset* 
176, A. C. Mr. Grote (iii. 164-5) objects, that the theory of 
Justice in the Eepublic overlooks the difficulties started in other 
Dialogues 5 but they, itis conceived, deal with other matters. 
Thus the Thesetetus discusses what is eifitrrifiT), and not what is 
(ppovyjo-iq, the moral faculty or organ, 146, E.; while the Laches 
and Charmides discuss explanations different from those given 
in the Republic, although the verbal definition be the same 
Lach. 190, E., €tsqq.\ Charm. I6l, E., et sqq. 

Note 1% 128.— Rep. ii. 369, A.; 372, E.; Rep. iv. 420, B. C. 
430, C; 431, A. B.; 432, A.; 433, D.; 434, D. E. ; 435, E. 
441, A. C; 442,D. E.; 443, B.C.; 445, A.C.; Rep. v. 449, A 
D.; 462, B. C; 472, B. D.; Rep. vL 484, B. ; Rep. vii. 541, B. 
Rep. viii. 543, D. ; 545, A. B. C. ; 548, D. ; 550, C. D. ; 553 
E.; 554, B.; 555, A. B.; 558, C; 559, D. E.; 561, E.; 564 
A.; 566, D.; Rep.ix. 571, A.; 574, K; 576, C; 577, C; 578 
A. ; 579, C; 580, C. D. ; 588, B.; 592, A. ; Rep. x. 605, B. 
612, C. The Republic represents the ideal of the virtuous man, 
not realized on earth, iv ovpavu tawq KxpaieiyiLO, ivdxsirai tu fiovXO' 
luivti o^Siy Koi opSvri kavTlv xo^roixi^eiv, Rep.ix. 592, B. ; the Leges, 
then, would represent the best human or actual polity, the Timo- 
cracy of the Republic(viii.) ; for, rou ipia-rov Wf av, cinfvsp uv 8<rs<r9ai 
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rolrwv fiyifrwvrai v6>^iq sirs I6itirat T'lvety &v atrrj xfxrovo'a. Iv 
4^v^ai$ $iaKOfr[ji^fi wdvfa. a>$pa., xiv a'^d><\7jrxf n, Styceiiov [asv sivat 

^arkv ro ravry ifpax^^^^ ''• '''• ^-j ^®8* ^' ®^^i -^* ^^ *o the num- 
bers, vid. Theaet. 148, B., x«ra rov rod f^movq «^/9/x.oV, Eep. Jx. 
^STJi The tyrant's pleasure is a plane number, 3x3 = 9, and 9, 
>a*r« $1 $vyd[ji.iy Koi rfifriV av^rjv, = 9' = 729. The same mode of con- 
ception may account for Plato's habit of multiplying words to 
intensify his meaning ; such as o io-riv, oyrwq oy. 

Note ", p. 132.— Euthyp. 5, D. ; 6, D. ; Arist. Met. A. (i.) 7 ; 
%b. M. 4 ; in both passages he urges that there should be also 
Ideas rciv (p^xptSy, xard Je rl vosTv n (pBapevr^s. But Plato 
woiddnot admit that we voovftsy r» (p^xprd, but So^u^oftey. 

Note '*, p. 134. — As to the myths, vid, Phaedr. 248, A. B. ; 
Gorg. 524, D. ; 525, A. ; vid. Leg. x. 904, B. 0. 

Note ^^ p. 135.— Theset. 176, A.; Rep. ii. 379^ B.-380, B. C. 
There is no retributive punishmenF; vide Protag. 324, A. B. ; 
Gorg. 525, B. ; Leg. 933, E.-934, B. ; 728, B. C. The Divine Will 
is not altered by prayer or sacrifice, Ale. ii. 149, E.-150, A.; 
Leg. iv. 716, D.; Leg. x. 906, A.-907, B. As to the regulation 
of worship, vide "Leg, x. 909, D., sq. 

Note ", p. 139. — 'Aydyxyj, Tim. 48, A. No sensible sequent is 
Ka0' avTo, but is in consequence of being an i<pti[j.syoy aWov, 
Phil. 53, D. 

Note ^^, p. 140. — Phsedr. 245, C. D. As to the seeming excep- 
tion to ovSelf exwv aSiHo$^ vide Protag. 352, B.-358, C. D. 

Note ^^ p. 142. — As to the sensible method, vide Parm. 135, 
R-136, A.; and as to its contrast with the noetic, Rep. vi. 511, 
B. ; cf, Aristotle's remark, Eth. Nich. L 4, 5, which appears to al- 
lude to the noetic process, slSsa-iy avtol^ h^ avtwy elq avrd, kol) 
ei$ sc^rj. Rep. vi., 511, C, as Plato would not have termed any- 
thing sensible okpxV' 

Note 20, p. 144.— Phileb. 16, D. E. 

Note ^\ p. 145. — As to the letters, vide Phileb. 18, B. D. ; as 
to knowledge of contraries, vide Hipp. Min. : pass, Ipn, 532, A.; 
Rep. i. 333, E.-334, A. ; Symp. 223, D. As to Parts and Ideas, 
vide Polit. 263, B., and Xenocrates, ap. Simplic. tu fjLey ovy ?»« 
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0V7U) leelKiv ^i¥ip67TOSs I8eai xa) l^spy) ^Wi bU ra iruvfcuv 

uSvly^aXfiv^ Br. 427, a 17, sq. 

Note ^, p. 147 As Sight is the paramount sense, Rep. 507 

E. 508 ; and as the noetic faculty acts intuitively, Plato naturally 
* giverthe object of that faculty a name borrowed from the sense. 
'Ufa properly denotes appearance, considered as a result of de- 
tails, Phsed. 108, D.-109, B.; Amatores, 132, A.; Protag. 315, 
E.; Alci. 119,C.; Charm. 157. D. ; 158, A.; 175, D.; Politic. 
291, B.; Rep. ii. 380, D. (ter) ; 588, C. (^w); D.; Ph8edr.251, A. 
But, as the result is, in Aristotelian language, the final cause of 
the disposition of the elements, ^lUa. passed from its proper 
sense into that of structural type; and the notion structural 
type, viewed from the subjective side, would be construed as 
the ultimate efficient; and, viewed from the objective side, as 
the ultimate manifestation of objectivity. Hence, the order 
of the various shades of meaning may be given as follows: — 

(1) appearance as a result, as in the passages cited above; 

(2) appearance as a type, Phileb. 67, A.; Hipp. Maj. 297, B.;* 

(3) appearance conceived as a typical efficient, and consequently 

*The words iv iraTpSg ISsq, taken in connexion with Tim. 50, D., Trpotrti" 
Kacai irpkirei rd d' '69iv Trarpc, suggest an explanation of the lines, 

ig tSSb CK'^TTTii areyog 
^dog t6S* oiiK dvairirov ^Idaiov irvpbg . . . 
Ntff^ S* b TTpHTog Kai rsXevrdiog dpafiwv. 

Ao. 309, sqq, 
^schylos combines two ways of stating the fact, that the watchman saw the 
signal. The common sense view is, that the watch saw the fire which was lit 
last ; but JBschylus, as a Pythagorean, refers the entire series to the beacon on 
Ida, as the efficient, ovk awatrvov. The snccessive kindling of the beacons sug- 
gests the torch race, as each when lit seems to leave the others behind; and 
he finally combines the two views in the language of the race, *' the fire on Ida 
is the victor (ace. Pythagoras), although, Kal (in matter of fact), the last in the 
race,'^ because first kindled. The same view of causation may be traced in the 
term Kacig applied to the relation of dust and mud, ih, 491, and to that of fire 
and smoke; Theb. 479; cf. Plat. Tim. 60, D., rifv U fitra^v to^twv fitaiv 
iKyovov. 
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as to the percipient the final reality, Euthyp. 5, D. ; 6, C. D. 
PhaBd. 104, B. D. {bis), E. 105, D.; Theset. 184, D.; 203, C. E. 
204, A.; 205, 0. D.; Soph. 235, D.; 253, D.; 254, A.; 255, E. 
Crat. 389, E.; 418, E. 439, E.; Phileb. 16, D, (his), 25, B.; 60 
D. ; 64, A. E. ; Polit 258, C. ; 262, B. ; 289, B. ; 307, C. ; 808 
C; Rep. 369, A.;-479,A.; 486, D.; 505, A.; 507, B. (W«)» B. 
508,'-£.; 517, B.; 526, E.; 534, B.; 544, D.; 696, B.Jiir) 
Leg. viii. 836, D. ; xii. 965, C. ; Tim. 28, A. ; 35, A, ; 39, E. 
40, A.; 46, C; 49, C; 50, E.; 57, B.; 68, D.; 59, C; 60, B. 
70, C; 71, A.; 77, A.; Parm. 132, A. C; 133, C; 134, C. 
135, A. B.; 157, D.; Symp. 196, A.; 204, C; Phaedr. 237, 
D.-238, A. ; 246, A. ; 265, D. ; 273, E. The shades of mean- 
ing, iu the third class of passages cited, are blended in different 
degrees ; but, it is conceived, the notion type, when understood 
with the above qualifications, will suit them all. On the other 
hand, as to Plato, noetic appearance and noetic reality were 
identical, the word is singularly appropriate. As to the identity 
of the Idea and the Beautiful, vide note ^, p. 120. 

Note *», p. 147.--Rep. x. 597, C. ; ef. Parm. 132, A. B. E. 133 
A.;Tim. 31, A. 

Note ^\ p. 148. — Arist. de Anima, I. 2, 9. 

Note ^, (»*.)•— ?ep. X. 598, Jl. B. ; 602, D. ; 603, B. ; Polit. 
284, E.; Euthyp. 7, C; Epin. 977, C. D. 

Note ^ p. 151— Phil. 66* 

Note ^ (ih.) ^Theaet. 176, A. 

**H^oi/i) KTtJua oifK i<TTt rrpCaTov ovd^ ad Si^ripov, &\\A frp&Tov fikv wy 
TTtpi fikrpov Kai rb ^srpiov Kal Kaipiov Kai iravra birSea roiavra %p}} vo/bti- 
Zeiv TT^v atSiov yprjaOai ^ixjiv, 11. ^aivtrai yovv Ik twv vvv \tyofikv<av, 
2. ^evrepov fjLrjv Trept rb eunntrpop Kai KaXbv Kai rb rkXiov Kai iKavbv Kai 
irdvG' biroffa rrjc yevtag av ravrijg harlv, 11. "Eqiki yovv. S. Td roivvv 
rpirovj ujq rj l/xj) navreia, vovv Kai ^p6vri<Tiv riOeiQ oijK &p f^^ya ^« riig 
6\rj9tiag irapt^iXdoig. 11. "Itrojc. S. '*Ap* oHv ov Terapra, & ttjq ^V)(^rJQ 
aifTtiQ l0£/i6v, kwKTTfifiag re Kai rkxvag Kai do^ag 6p9dg \ex^**^«C> Tavr^ 
ilvai TO, 'jrpbg Toig rpici rsTapra, tiirtp rov dyaOov kffri fiaXXov rfjg 
riSovrjg ^vyytvri* 11. Tax' ^^' 2. UkfiTTTag roivvvj dg i^dovdg iOefjiiv 
dXvTTOvg bpKTdfJLevoi, KaQapdg irrovofiaffavng Ttjg xj/vxvg avTrjgt iiriffr'^- 
fiaig^ ralg Sk aiaOrjaetriVf kirofikvag. 
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SECTION IX. 

Notes p. 152.— PhsBd. 96, B.; 115. C; Eep. x..4fi9^D.; 
Gorg. 525, B. 

Note % p. 153.— Men. 81, B. D.; Phsed. 72, E.-73, A.; 
Pba^r. 250, C. According to Mr. Grote, *'As the doctrine 
is stated in the Menon, it is made applicable to all minds, 
instead of being confined, as in Phs&drus, Phs^do, and elsewhere, 
to a few highly gifted minds," ,ii. p* 19* But Plato holds, 
it is conceived, that immortality in posse belongs to every hu- 
man soul, Phsedr. 251, B.; 249, B.-E.; and, in the Phsedo, the 
state of the soul after death hinges upon the relation between 
the higher and lower elements here; and upon the preponderance 
of the former plenary immortality is made dependent, 81, A-82, 
B. G. ; but with regard to inferior immortality, how far the 
myths and the doctrine of metempsychosis denote a lower state 

The opinions of Ast, Schleiermacher, Tredelenburg, and Stallbaum, may be 
ibund in Dr. Badham's Pbilebus, together with his own view of the passage, Prsf. 
pp. xiy.-xviii. In opposition to these high authorities, the writer rests his interpre- 
tatioD, first, on the simplicity of the antithesis between the objective and the 
subjective ; and second, on the text itself. The word KTtjfia denotes a thing to 
be held by some one ; and the two first grades of Krfifjiara are said to be irepi, 
while the three last are said to be identical with, certain things specified ; that 
is, the act of acquisition in grades 1 and 2 is distinct from the thing acquired ; 
but in 3, 4, and 5, is identical with it, or rather is another phase of the acquirer. 
But this is precisely the distinction between an objective-object and a subjective- 
object The words xpl vo/i(2^eei/, as is evident from the reply of Protarchus, re- 
fer to the previous discussion of the nature and affinities of^povriffig and ^H^ovj), 
Pliil. 65-66; so that the passage is really equivalent to birSffa roiavra ri^v 
iiUiov ypTjvrai ^haiv^ and may therefore be rendered, ''all such things 
as have taken on themselves the eternal Nature,** t. e., are such, because they 
have taken on themselves, the eternal Nature. This rendering agrees with Tre- 
delenburg's translation, " quidquid ejusmodi seternam naturam suscepisse ere- 
dendum est,'* save that roiavra \b taken proleptically and the interpretation is 
different; Dr. Badham*s objections apply to both renderings, and are as fol- 
lows : — " In the first place, *6iroaa xpi) roiavra vofitl^nv k, L cannot be taken 
thus ; for this would be expressed by Ssrocra, roiavr* ovra, xP^ vofiiZiiv — 
and though the order might be changed, the participle would be indispensable. 
But, even if we conceded such an interpretation, what would become of irpwrov 

P 
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of existence in timet cannot be made out with certainty. Plato 
evidently was perplexed by the case of infants, Eep. x. 615, C. 

Note •, p. 153.— Ph»dr. 245, C. E. 

Note S p. 154. — The avrd do not admit ysveprii of »\?Ji\(vv^ 
Phsed. 103, B.; ih,y 105, A. The higher existences OgoV, Koi omto 
r$ r^s }^(VT^i eUos xa) t1 ti &AX9 dQivar6v kari, are imperishable, 
•'. e, do not yield to decay, ih. 106, D. 

Note », p. 154.— Hep, x. ,608»J).-610, E. 

Note •, p. 155.— Phaed. 93, A.; 94, C; Rep. 610, C. 

Note ' (»6.).— Phffid. 80, A.; 94, C. D. 

Note » («i.).— Phsed. 71, E. 

Note ^ p. 156. — ^As to the relation of the phenomenal to the 
non-phenomenal, vid. Text, pp. 74-83, and notes. 

Note ^°, p. 157. — As to individuality, vide Ale. L 130, A. D. ; 
131, A.: Phsed. 115, C; vt<^ Hansel's Proleg. Log., 2nd ed. pp. 
139-40 ; MilPs Hamilton, pp. 212-3; and Whately's Logic, 
Eemarks on voc. ^' Same," Part III. 

ficv Try we pi n6Tpov7 It is obyions that, in each a cage, wipl has no 
meaning nor construction. But, above all, snch an expression as, "to haF« 
adopted (or received) the eternal nature," is at yarianoe with the whole method 
of Plato. For if the Good is to be sought for in these, it must be because they 
are emanations or productions of it ; whereas, according to this view, the Good 
is superadded to them, and that through thdr seeking it. But no one conver- 
sant with the language will understand ypii<r9at in the sense of wapiiXfifivai^ 
or still less of tiXfixsvai, And then, again, why have we the perfect ? In 
speaking of a fact which has no reference to any particular time, the only proper 
tense would have been iXitrOat, Those who feel these objections will not need 
to have them confirmed by a consideration of the unsuitableness of the sense thus 
extorted from them ; and yet the sense is in itself very objectionable, because it 
would amount to this — that Plato, having sought by a laborious argument for 
that which had most affinity with the Good, at last found it — in the Idea of the 
Good." Now, ovra would spoil the sense, as it would imply that, already being 
so and so, they had taken on the eternal Nature ; whereas the meaning contended 
for is, that they are so and so, because they have taken ; as in the same dialogue, 
we have irpoaayopeveig ahr &v6/iol bv& krkpip dvofiarif Phil. 13, A. ; that 
is, you call things which are already dissimilar by a different name. With regard 
to TTpdrov HIV Try wept fjurpoVf why cannot trepl have the same construc- 
tion and meaning as in the next clause and in Sym. 203, C, and Epist. 
ii. 312, E. ; and even granting for argument sake, that the Epistles are not 
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Note ", p. 157.— The circular skull typifies noetic activity, the 
principle of Limitation ; and the oblong body, the Indefinite. The 
triple soul of the Eepublic is psychological, while the single soul 
of the PhaBdo is metaphysical. Mr. Grote is of opinion that thf% 
Symposium recognises a metaphorical immortality only, n.p. 223. 
But Plato is speaking of i Oyyjt^ (f)6ffis, 207, D.; cf, ravrri r^ 
MX^^? (jsc.ysvsffsi) QyTjroy aQavao'tas I^^t^X^^ ^^' a-ifca xa) ra 
ituyra' adavarov ^s «AXi), 208, B. The passage cited from The 
Two Voices gives, it is conceived, the true sense of the Platonic 
Lethe considered as a state (AfiAijdiyai), and not as XiQyjq y eve a- 1 $; 
vide Phileb. 33, E. 

Note **, {th.) — :Bep.^^-6lJ.*jL4^/. the declaration of the Demi- 
urge, Tim. 41, A. B. ; and \J/u%i? IcapUiLOv^ rotq ciarpoi^^ tb. D. 
That is. The Good is as the Sun (according to Philolaus), and 
inferior existences are consequently as the Stars. 

Plato*8 (of which, however, there is no proof, vide Grote, i., p. 220), they at 
all events show the use of irtpi to denote the id circa quod of anything. 
The word ypilffOai expresses exactly, choice determined by proper grounds, in 
which case the thing chosen is logically prior to the chooser. Beeddes, ypijcOai 
need not, and most not be taken in the sense of either TrapeeXiy^evac or iiXrjxivai, 
If we recollect Plato's use of dpsysvBaif Phsed. 65, C. ; 75, A. ^ R ep. 672, A . ; 
Epist. ii. 312, E. ; and Aristotle's objection to applying k<pi£<r9ai and opi^ig to 
the lumbers. Ethic. Eud. L 8, we shall not only see no difficulty, but perfect 
propriety in the use of the word to express the complete harmony and distinct- 
ness of the elements of The Idea. Then, again, as the perfect tense signifies 
past and present time, it is the proper Que to denote the non-transitional nature 
of The Idea. The reading suggested by Dr. Badham and by Professor W. H. 
Thompson, ivprjaOat, would refer to the process of search, and not to the nature 
of the thing sought ; but the previous discussion turned altogether on the latter 
point, Phil. 66. Finally, Plato, it is conceived, finds the Bonum most akin to 
Good in The Idea ; for the Grood is unknowable ; but this is the doctrine of the 
Bepublic, vi 509. A.; vii. 517, B. 0. For these reasons, it is submitted that 
the reading of the Bodleian MS., oirSca xpl roiavraf k. i» is right, or, if trans- 
position be preferred, that the sense remains unaltered, but in no case need 
ypiiaOat be touched. We have a phrase of a similar kind in the Philebus it- 
self, u>Q AyaOd fikv oifK ovra^ iviore Sk Kal ivta dexofieva rt^v t&v 
ayaOdv itrriv hre ^vaiv 32, D. Acxcffdat is, as the sense requires less 
strong, but the general notion is the same— of two things, and of a relation be- 
tween them. 

THE END. 
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